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No Tempest in a Teapot 


HE labor difficulties in the Atlantic and Pacific Tea 

Company, warn us that we are still far from the end 
of our troubles. With its 15,000 shops, distributed 
throughout the entire country, and its 90,000 employes, 
the A. & P. is the largest retail vendor of foodstuffs in 
the country. Almost from the beginning it has paid a 
rich return on the investment, and the gauge of its present 
prosperity is the fact that in the dark year 1933, its net 
profits fell just short of $30,000,000. 

Whether the recent fight was a strike or a lockout is 
not quite clear, although it looked more like a lockout. 
What is clear is that the fight turned on Section 7a of 
the Recovery Act, which was supposed to safeguard the 
right of workers to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choice. 

When the Act was signed by the President, the A. & P. 
at once signified its intention of complying, and forth- 
with its shops burgeoned with the Blue Eagle, a mass of 
blue set against a flaring red shop-front. Whether the 
company lived up to its promises is a fact to be ascer- 
tained by the Government’s investigation; suffice it to 
say that the bad reputation for fair dealing, attributed 
to all chain-shop systems throughout the United States, 
was shared by the A. & P. Its employes have never been 
organized, and until very recently no attempt was made 
to organize them. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, does not hesitate to say that when organization 
was at last begun, the corporation promptly found a rea- 
son to dispense with the services of employes who exer- 
cised their right to join a union. The reply of the cor- 
poration is a denial, coupled with the statement that it 
has always tried to treat the workers fairly, and that 
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until the organizers came into the picture, all was peace 
and quiet. But this last statement means little. The peace 
and the quiet here, as in many other cases, may have 
been the utter hopelessness, the sodden despair of men 
who, in the words of Leo XIII, submitted to intolerable 
conditions because they could obtain no better terms of 
employment. In any case, on October 27, the company 
closed its 300 stores in Cleveland, and threw some 2,200 
employes out of work. The reason alleged was that it 
could not carry on its business because of attacks, which 
the city authorities seemed unwilling to suppress, made 
upon its trucks and storehouses. 

Whether a prompt enforcement from the outset of the 
plain meaning of Section 7a could have averted this strike, 
along with the strikes in the textile and other industries, 
it is futile to discuss today. But had the entire problem 
been threshed out fully when Senator Wagner introduced 
his bill to clarify the meaning of this Section, placing 
the guarantees to labor beyond all question, it is highly 
probable that we should now be in the enjoyment of an 
industrial peace of which, in face of our present difficul- 
ties, we can only dream. But the Government chose a 
policy of backing and filling, of coming down with a 
heavy hand upon minor offenders, and of turning an 
indulgent eye when the offender was strong enough to fight 
hack. We are now faced by the bitter results of that tem- 
porizing policy. When Walter Koehler, of Wisconsin, 
and other industrialists, can point to the rulings made by 
Messrs. Johnson and Richberg, and by the President him- 
self in the automobile strike, those who had contended 
that Section 7a fully guaranteed the right of workers to 
organize, and to bargain with their employers through 
representatives freely chosen by themselves, are left with- 
out an answer. 

The real significance of the A. & P. troubles, it seems 
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to us, is that employers are determined to fight to the last 
ditch to destroy all unions, except unions founded and 
wholly controlled by themselves. If they cannot have 
their way, they will not wait for a strike of the employes, 
but will resort to the lockout. Their goal is the return of 
the laissez-faire system, skilfully modified in unimportant 
details. No other meaning can be given to the pronounce- 
ments issued during the last few months by their various 
national associations. : 

Unfortunately, the personnel of several labor and con- 
ciliation boards lately appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, does not reassure those who have the cause of 
labor at heart. It is true that men like Msgr. Ryan and 
Father Francis J. Haas are in important positions at 
Washington, but when decisions are reached, as they 
often are, by a majority seeking personal or political ad- 
vantage, these men are too few. The plain fact is that 
our difficulties can never be solved except through men 
who hate mere expediency, who are utterly dissociated 
from political and financial juntos, and who are ruled 
entirely by the principles of justice and charity. 


A Basis of Understanding 


HE tentative agreement proposed on October 30 by 

the National Labor Relations Board is a good begin- 
ning for the formation of what may become a lasting 
basis of understanding between the A. & P., and its em- 
ployes. While some of its articles will probably give rise 
to controversy, on the whole the agreement, if carried out 
in good faith by the corporation, will undoubtedly end 
many practices of which the workers complain. 

It is interesting to observe that by article 6, the men 
agree not to strike, in case of differences arising out of 
the previous articles, and on its side the corporation agrees 
that there shall be no lockout. While the corporation will 
probably assert that there has never been a lockout, the 
use of the term sounds an ominous note. A strike does 
not necessarily imperil recovery, but a succession of lock- 
outs would be a tremendous setback. Should the great 
corporations use the lockout as a weapon in the battle 
to force labor to organize in company unions, Washing- 
ton would be confronted with a situation far more serious 
than has as yet arisen. 

If these labor troubles are finally settled on the basis 
proposed by the Relations Board, the workers will have 
won a considerable advantage. The corporation agrees 
to discriminate against no worker for union activity, and 
to meet representatives of the union or unions which its 
employes may form, for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. On this basis, faithfully adhered to, any labor dif- 
ficulty can be adjusted. The extent of this victory must 
be measured by the fact that until very recently no at- 
tempt had been made to organize the A. & P. workers. 
It now remains to be seen, first, whether the workers will 
use judiciously the advantage thus gained, and secondly, 
whether the A. & P. understands this agreement to apply 
to the Cleveland shops only. Should it claim this restric- 
tion, the battle will be fought over again. 
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It is to be hoped that the Relations Board will have a 
happier career than some of its predecessors who never 
seemed to understand the meaning of the language which 
they used. It seems to us that this Board has met the 
situation with firmness and good sense. We trust that its 
future interventions will be distinguished for these rare 
but necessary qualities. 


Catholic University Day 


T has long been our privilege and our agreeable duty 
to call attention to the needs as well as to the out- 

standing merits of the Catholic University. In a state- 
ment from the Rt. Rev. James H. Ryan, Ph.D., D.D., 
Rector of the University, we are informed that on the 
coming December 2, “Catholic University Day” will 
be celebrated in eighty-two American dioceses. On this 
day, the annual collection for the University will be taken 
up, and all Catholics who wish to further the designs of 
the Vicar of Christ in behalf of this center of learning, 
will give generously, both in their financial contributions 
and in their prayers. During the past summer, as a mani- 
festation of his interest in the University, the Holy Fa- 
ther granted spiritual privileges, similar to those given 
to the Catholic University at Milan, to all who say the 
Prayer for the University, or who contribute to this year- 
ly collection. 

No one who has kept in touch with the educational 
world need be informed that these are days of severe 
struggle for every Catholic institution. That our Catho- 
lic schools, particularly our colleges and universities, have 
been able to carry on their activities with little diminu- 
tion is a tribute to the courage and intelligence of their 
administrators. Richly do they deserve the whole-hearted 
support of our Catholic people, but in too many instances, 
unfortunately, the circumstances under which they and 
their colleges arc forced to work, are known only to a 
few, and of these, fewer still are able to give any financial 
assistance. Someone has said that the Catholic commu- 
nity at last realizes that a Catholic college may need money 
only after the institution has been completely destroyed 
by fire, tidal wave, or earthquake. We would add that 
even then some doubt. 

It is no duty of ours to criticize, but the amounts con- 
tributed to the Catholic University in the last decade re- 
flect no credit upon our Catholic people. But, perhaps, 
it would be more nearly correct to say that they reflect the 
ignorance of our people of the pressjng needs of the Cath- 
olic University. Probably the formation of the Friends 
of the Catholic University a few years ago in most of 
our dioceses will help to make the splendid achievements 
of the University better known, and will inspire thousands 
with a desire to support it. Within the last three years 
the University’s Graduate School has more than tripled 
in numbers, and this work, of the highest importance to 
the Church, must not be permitted to slacken. In other 
respects too the University has made remarkable advances. 
“ The only discouraging aspect of the University’s present 
situation,” writes Bishop Ryan, “ is that the financial in- 
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come has not kept pace with this welcomed development.” 

With its small endowment and its limited income, the 
University has acquired an enviable position among Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning. It is the wish of our 
Holy Father that the plans approved by him some years 
ago for increasing the University’s usefulness, be given 
effect as soon as possible. Despite the good will and spirit 
of sacrifice of the University’s administrators and pro- 
fessors, this cannot be done unless all our Catholic people 
support it generously. Perhaps we cannot count upon one 
dollar from every Catholic in the United States on De- 
cember 2, but if one-half or even one-quarter of that 
amount could be secured every year, the University would 
soon come to the end of its financial straits. To contribute 
generously on that day is the wish of the Holy Father. 
Loyal Catholics will not fail the Vicar of Christ. 


Congress and Lynching 


ITHERTO this Review has opposed legislation giv- 

ing the Federal Government jurisdiction, even when 
a State was obviously recreant in its duty to apprehend 
and punish lynchers. It now desires to withdraw that 
opposition. Recent lynchings, coupled with forty others 
which have taken place since March 4, 1933, convince us 
that Federal legislation is necessary. 

Leaving aside questions of constitutionality, it seemed 
to us that the campaigns against lynching, conducted by 
various associations particularly in the South, would soon 
provide sufficient determent. It was our judgment that 
a healthy public opinion which would shortly destroy the 
ignorance, vice, and superstition which prevail in the 
lynching belts, and would thereafter provide speedy pun- 
ishment in the cases which might arise, was in course of 
creation. But the lynchings in Maryland and California 
last year, with the sickening murder of a Negro at the 
hands of a mob in Florida last week, lead us to conclude 
that our judgment was at fault. 

It is perfectly clear that in Florida good government, 
in this respect at least, has broken down. This was prob- 
ably the first instance in which a mob went across State 
lines to capture a man accused of crime, and after captur- 
ing him announced publicly its intention of murdering 
him. Of these facts not only the sheriff, but the Gov- 
ernor was cognizant. Indeed, so widely known were they 
that they were noted in headlines of newspapers all over 
the country. 

The Governor might have acted, but he preferred to 
rely on the weak assertion of the sheriff that he could deal 
with the mob. The sheriff dealt so effectively that the 
mob, after torturing the Negro in a fiendish manner, 
hanged him, cut him down, dead or alive we do not know, 
and burned the body. Last year, in California, after two 
men had been lynched, the Governor stated in an open 
letter to the public that if the police did their duty in 
apprehending the murderers, and the courts theirs, in 
inflicting punishment, he, the chief executive of the State, 
would at once grant the murderers a free pardon. It is 
clear that here, as in Florida, we are not dealing with 
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obscene mobs alone, but with the responsible heads of the 
State governments. One encouraged lynching by declin- 
ing to do his duty. The other encouraged it by stating 
that he would pardon the lynchers, if by some chance they 
should be convicted. 

These facts show conclusively that in certain districts 
men accused—but frequently, only suspected—of crime 
can be openly murdered, with no punishment following 
the crime. To punish this indignity offered the State, this 
insult to the authority of God Himself, is no duty of 
the Federal Government. But the Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that no State shall “ deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; [or] 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” This Amendment justifies Federal 
intervention when a State has been recreant. 

With some provisions of the Wagner-Costigan bill, 
that which levies a fine on the Siate or county, for in- 
stance, we are not in sympathy. The aim of Federal legis- 
lation should not be collection of insurance for the mur- 
dered man’s survivors, but vindication of the Amendment. 
Furthermore, this provision would in our opinion tend to 
defeat the purpose ef the law by making juries slow to 
affirm convictions. But that suitable legislation is needed 
is beyond doubt. It will affect no State which in good faith 
acts to prevent lynching and to punish lynchers. Its opera- 
tions will be confined to States in which government has 
broken down. 


Social Insurance 


O N more than one occasion the President has stated 
his intention of submitting plans for social insur- 
ance to the next Congress. What the President appears 
to have chiefly in mind is old-age and unemployment in- 
surance, although other forms, insurance for times of 
sickness, are not excluded. E. E. Witte, until recently 
administrator of the unemployment-insurance system in 
Wisconsin, has been preparing a series of studies at the 
direction of the President, and a report is looked for be- 
fore Congress meets. 

It has been pointed out that much of the distress which 
now prevails might have been avoided, had serious 
thought been given to social insurance, even as late as a 
decade ago. Probably that is true; furthermore, the ex- 
istence of large sums invested for this insurance might 
have had a sobering effect on Wall Street and the com- 
panies which ran riot in the last few years before the 
crash of 1929. But that was an opportunity lost, and the 
only profit that can now be drawn is the resolution not to 
let it slip away again. 

Today there is general agreement on the need of social 
insurance, and this in spite of the difficulties which will 
certainly be encountered in devising a system that will 
actually work. One thing that should be kept steadily 
in mind is the obvious truth that the funds for this in- 
surance cannot be extracted out of the air, as the Ger- 
mans have drawn nitrogen, but must be supplied by the 
public at large. As soon as the shoe begins to pinch the 
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public, discontent will follow, with crippling legislation 
in its train. It is important, then, to understand that the 
funds paid out for old-age and unemployment insurance 
will not be supplied by some fairy godmother, but must 
be found by us. 

Some part of the costs, for a time perhaps the major 
part, must be supplied by the State. Care should be taken 
that the heavier burdens be laid upon those best able to 
carry them. Since these forms of insurance are in some 
sense an attempt to secure a better distribution of tem- 
poral goods, they should be so arranged by the State 
that the chief contributors are not those who have little, 
but those who have much. 





Note and Comment 











Decency 
Surprises 


“T° HE campaign for clean films has been full of sur- 
prises for everybody. It is no secret that we Cath- 
olics have been most surprised of all. Did anybody, with 
past experiences in mind, really believe that we would 
rouse our pastors and people to such an energetic and 
united stand on anything? Yet we did; and they are 
keeping it up. The industry has been surprised. It did 
not know that it had the power to make pictures that 
would be good pictures, and yet pay. It has; and they 
paid. Lists of the ten best-paying pictures always show 
all but an occasional one that would pass every test of 
morality. The public has been surprised. Fighting for 
cleanness, it got a better bargain than it hoped for. It 
has actually got better-made pictures. But the most 
pleasing surprise was reserved for the movie critics. 
Unanimously they mourned the passing of a great in- 
dustry (“ art” they usually called it). No more would 
* civilized’ people be able to stay five minutes in a movie 
house without rushing out in tears and moans. Now 
even the critics, the most “ civilized ” of all, presumably, 
are beginning to enjoy their work. Of course, they never 
understood what it was all about. They did really think 
that adult themes and treatments were banished forever, 
and by the black hand of bigotry. It is reported that 
Joseph I. Breen, who has held a steady and intelligent 
hand over the new productions, is not the narrow-minded 
censor that was feared. He is even beginning to get some 
credit for the revolution that has occurred. If he will 
continue this way to the end, and no doubt he will, he 
will go down in history as one of the only two or three 
men who have successfully served two masters: he will 
have saved the souls of many young people, and at the 
same time filled the depleted motion-picture coffers. 


Rifling the 
Mails 
OME of the publicity which the Calles party has sent 
out of Mexico through our newspapers gives the 
impression that it might be smarter. It seems that the 
party organ, the Nacional, has been printing copies of 
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private letters that have been passing between the United 
States and individuals in Mexico. It is admitted that 
they are private letters. Some of them are said to have 
been written by the Apostolic Delegate to the Archbishop 
of Mexico and others; some of them by Mexicans travel- 
ing here. What they are supposed to prove is not exactly 
clear. They contain the usual exhortations to stand fast, 
to resist tyranny by every legal and allowable means, to 
inform the people of their rights and duties in the per- 
secution. Yet they are solemnly paraded with all the 
mumbo-jumbo of a special news writer revealing deep 
and dangerous secrets. Those who took the trouble to 
read them in the cold columns of our papers would cer- 
tainly not get the impression that any plot was afoot. 
Sut that is not the worst for Mexico. (We in this country 
have a deep-grained horror of violations of the sanctity 
of the mails. That is one thing in which we have con- 
fidence in our Government, and in which we must have 
it, if our life is to run on safe and normal lines. This 
open confession of the Government in Mexico that it 
has rifled the mails is the most damaging thing in Amer- 
ican eyes that has yet come to us.) It is no new thing, 
of course ; even the United States Government diplomatic 
mail has been stolen in the past. But this is the first 
time that the official thievery has been openly confessed. 
Maybe it will serve to enlighten our State Department 
as to’ just what kind of people they are dealing with. 


The First Bishop 
“In This Land” 


HE readers of America have during the past few 

weeks followed with considerable interest the dis- 
cussion as to the first native-born priest ordained in the 
United States. Now Bishop William T. Manning, of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, has initiated an inquiry 
as to the “first Bishop of any Church in this land.” 
According to Dr. Manning this distinction is to be at- 
tributed to Samuel Seabury, who received his consecration 
at the hands of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland and was sent to this country as the first Bishop 
of Connecticut. Father John J. Wynne, editor-in-chief 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia, challenges this claim. “ The 
first Bishop of any Church in this land,” he writes in 
a letter published in the New York Times, “ was Francis 
Laval, consecrated Vicar Apostolic in 1658, and Bishop 
in 1674, of a diocese which comprised all North America 
exclusive of New England, and New England, on Dr. 
Manning’s admission, protested against Seabury’s juris- 
diction.” It was not until one hundred years later that 
Samuel Seabury was consecrated in Scotland. In that 
long interval there were consecrated eight Catholic Bish- 
ops “ for this land of ours,” with jurisdiction from New 
Orleans to Quebec and further east, except that part 
of our seaboard that protested against Seabury’s jurisdic- 
tion. The error of Bishop Manning must be noted now, 
because the same historical inaccuracy cropped out in 
the sermon of the Rt. Rev. Frederic Llewellyn Deane, 
Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, who referred to Samuel Seabury as “ Amer- 
ica’s first Bishop.” This is another unwarranted extension 
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of language inasmuch as both Mexico and South America 
had Bishops long before Samuel Seabury was born. 
A Link With 
Prince Charlie 

WO lives of some four-score years, joined to another 

long life, make a mighty link with the past. The 
Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, O.S.B., Abbot of 
Fort Augustus Monastery, in Scotland, now an octo- 
genarian, writing his “memories and musings” under 
the title of “‘ Nestor” in the London Universe, remem- 
bers the sad words spoken in his ear, when a child of 
four, by his aged grandfather: “ Poor Prince Charlie! 
Poor Prince Charlie! I remember him in Rome, with a 
red nose and a big stick, walking slowly along with his 
kind daughter. Far better if he had been killed at Cul- 
loden!’’ [pronounced Culodden.| ‘ Here,” says Sir 
David, “ was a link with the past indeed! Charles Edward 
was born in 1720: his star sank forever below the horizon 
in 1746: and there was my grandfather, at the age of 
seventy-eight, telling me how he had seen Prince Charlie 
with his own eyes in Rome.” Prince Charlie’s daughter, 
Charlotte, was a fervent Catholic, and brought her poor 
father back, after many wanderings, to the religion of 
his fathers. “ They often knelt together,” says Sir David, 
in “the beautiful church of the Apostles (my grand- 
father may well have seen them there), near the palace 
where they lived. Charles died in the following year 
(1788), and the good Charlotte a twelvemonth later.” 
Though earthly romance had long said farewell to the 
Bonnie Prince, his Maker yet destined him for the eternal 
romance that the Faith alone can vouchsafe. 


Frankenstein's 
Oxford Accent 


T’S been a long time since Karel Capek wrote 

“R.U.R.,” but a real Robot has finally arrived in 
New York City—to be precise, at Macy’s, on the fifth 
floor, west. In appearance the machine man resembles 
a cross between Godfrey of Bouillon panoplied in full 
armor and those electric bulb thingummies in elevators 
which show the operator what floor they're ringing the 
bells from. Alpha, for such is his name, performs like 
a human every hour on the hour before crowds of de- 
lighted people who—probably with faint memories of 
Technocracy—seem fascinated by a machine which prom- 
ises to bring in a brave new world in which citizens won't 
have to work. But the iron dummy is being exhibited 
mainly for advertising purposes. First he attracts his 
prospects by standing or sitting at a word of command, 
by turning his head, firing a pistol, even by answering 
questions. Then, at the end, his English maker and 
master asks Alpha about his diet. This, of course, is 
the climax of the show. For after a thoughtful clicking 
and whir of ratchets and wheels in his insides, Alpha 
delivers a little lecture on the merits of a special brand 
of toaster—which, fortunately, is to be found for sale at 
Macy’s. There’s only one thing wrong with Alpha, to 
judge him as an advertising man. His accent is English 
—beautifully, unmistakably, and infuriatingly English. 
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Thus, when he is asked how he feels and how old he 
is, he replies that he feels veddy, veddy well, thank you, 
and he is fawteen yuzz of age. Alpha’s accent, it seems 
to us, would be just dandy, if he confined his travels to 
the British Isles or if, on coming to these shores, he 
talked only to English Speaking Unions. But if he 
expects to do a good advertising job in this country, 
especially in those backward parts of it that complain 
loudly against the film accents of Diana Wynyard, Clive 
Brook, and Herbert Marshall, Alpha had better natural- 
ize his speech at once. We're very much afraid that 
Alpha’s London drawl won't be understood in Cheyenne. 


Farmer's 
Paradise 


e; INSTRUCTING a paradise is always a difficult job, 
in spite of the numberless recipes that have been 
offered for it: from the hanging gardens of Babylon 
to Radio City. A paradise for farmers is a particularly 
elusive affair; since it must offer good prices if it is not 
to turn into a purgatory. The creators of the farmers’ 
cooperative market at Menands, N. Y., midway between 
Albany and Troy, claim that on a twenty-five-acre tract 
they have constructed a “ vegetable growers’ paradise,” 
and that it pays: that is to say, pays the farmers as well 
as the stockholders. Indeed the farmers are the con- 
trolling stockholders. This important project is the work 
of a small group of energetic men, who conceived of 
the idea as far back as 1916, when they were dissatisfied 
with Albany’s then meager market facilities. Today 
trucks roll into Menands from the four quarters of an 
immense agricultural district, and from a still vaster area 
of buyers, bounded by such distant points as Hartford, 
Conn., Brooklyn, Burlington, Vt., and the Adirondack 
Mountains. The field, says the American Agriculturist 
for October 13, 1934, is graded, paved, and flood-lighted 
by night. The parade ground at evening is loaded with 
all the products of farm, garden, greenhouse, and apiary 
that city folks want and need. Stalls are rented according 
to a graduated scale, the cheapest rates being for actual 
growers, Sellers are registered and classified. The farm- 
ers operate a radio broadcasting market information in 
connection with their concern. The Menands cooperative 
has attracted wide attention, and similar markets, spring- 
ing up through the country, will go far toward bridging 
the aching void between city mouths and rural baskets. 
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The Folly of Father Harold 


Joun T. Grtvarp, S.S.J., Px.D. 


' \ 7 HEN first I conceived the idea of dedicating my 
life to the work of the colored missions I con- 
fided my youthful resolution to a priest who 

promptly told me, “ You’re crazy. You’re a fool even to 

think of such a thing.” I have since discovered the truth 
of those words—but not in the sense in which they were 
uttered. To follow Christ into a section of His vine- 
yard which non-Christian Christians have posted with Jim 

Crow signs one must be a fool either in the sense in which 

the world understands that term, namely, one who does 

not realize what one is doing; or in the sense in which 

St. Paul used it, namely, one who realizes what one is 

doing and does it in spite of the adverse judgment of 

the worldly wise—“ If any man among you seem to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that he may be 
wise. For the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 

God” (I Cor. iii, 18, 19). 

To phrase the proposition positively: one must be ex- 
ceedingly stupid or tremendously intelligent even to con- 
sider spending one’s life on the colored missions. Those 
who strangle on a thought are probably convinced that the 
former is usually the case, on the assumption, of course, 
that if one were capable of more important work one 
would not “ waste” one’s life with the Negroes. Because 
most people think with their emotions, confuse principles 
with prejudices, and mix convictions with animosities, 
it is utterly futile to try to make them see any good at 
all in the Negro. As Nathaniel said to Philip, who had 
found Christ, “ Can anything good come from Nazareth? ” 
(John i, 46), so white America says, “ Can anything good 
come from the Negro?” And the answer is the same, 
“Come and see.” 

It should be quite elemental to realize that the more 
complicated is a situation, the more abstruse a problem, 
and the more delicate a mission, the more sagacious, in- 
telligent, and diplomatic must be he who essays to handle 
it. Now no one even slightly familiar with racial condi- 
tions as they exist in this country will question the state- 
ment that, rightly or wrongly, the existence of two sep- 
arate and intermingling races, distinguished as they are 
by so apparent a marking as the color of skin, has created 
many a difficult situation. The more one knows about 
the emotional strain resulting from our prevailing racial 
practices and the more one experiences the volatility of 
the inflammable elements which constitute our so-called 
“race question,” the more one can appreciate the delicacy 
of the situation. Consequently, to be a buffer between 
two races in a section of the country where friction is well- 
nigh inevitable, to be a harbinger of hope to the one and 
a prophet of charity to the other, to lift up the black 
with kindness and to hold back the white with stern- 
ness, to preach a universal Christ in a segregated church, 
and to teach the cross to a people impatient for the crown 
—this is no job for a bungler. 


By the nature of his mission the priest working among 
the Negroes is hardly in danger of being blinded by the 
glaring light of publicity; most frequently he is buried 
alive and forgotten by his friends. Occasionally, however, 
events so conspire as to focus attention upon him and to 
throw into relief his sterling character and heroic mold. 
Such a dramatic move as the resignation of that national- 
ly known editor, Father Harold Purcell, C.P., from the 
editorial chair of that equally famous and _ nationally 
known Catholic periodical, the Sign, in order that he 
might be free to devote himself entirely to the work of 
the colored missions in Alabama, could hardly pass un- 
noticed, nor did it. 

For a long time Father Harold has been considering 
this move, so that it can hardly be called folly in the 
worldly sense—he certainly knows what he is doing, for 
he has traveled all over the South, knows most of the 
missioners in the work, and has taken years to bring to 
culmination the dreams of his earliest youth. 

Alabama, which will be the scene of Father Harold’s 
labors—he plans to found there a Catholic settlement of 
Negroes which he has called “ The City of St. Jude ”— 
is a particularly untilled field. Half the counties of the 
State have never had the Sacrifice of the Mass offered 
in them; there are a million Negroes in the diocese of 
Mobile, the ecclesiastical center of the State ; there are less 
than 5,000 colored Catholics in the diocese ; and there are 
at present only eight Josephite Fathers working on the 
Negro apostolate in the State. Quite naturally such a 
prospect would hold allure for such energy as that of 
Father Harold ; he could hardly be satisfied with picayune 
problems or half-hearted measures. 

Speaking of the apathy of northern Catholics toward 
new fields for evangelization, Father Harold once said, 
“Here we go on, year after year, converting those who 
are already converted, saving those who are saved, and 
neglecting those who need us most.” 

What a vision that statement called up! Of the 12,- 
000,000 Negroes in this country, nearly 7,000,000 have 
absolutely no church affiliation whatsoever. Of those 
claiming membership in some form of organized religion, 
and they number 5,203,487, the Baptists alone enroll 3,- 
196,623 members attending 22,081 churches. The Metho- 
dists, with 11,000 churches, come next with a member- 
ship of 1,250,000. Yet a mere 250,000 is all that the great 
big Catholic Church can count for Christ. 

Our age is marked by a richness in material things and 
a corresponding poverty in things of the spirit ; in pushing 
back the barriers of the intellect we have suffered a weak- 
ening of the will; in the increasing of our powers over 
the forces of nature we have suffered a diminution of 
our spiritual forces. Measured in the balance of moral 
values our age is found sadly lacking; consequently we 
are overwhelmed by a sense of moral failure and spiritual 
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insecurity. We have bartered our birthright tor a mess 
of pottage. Now if it is true (and we are told it is) that 
nations and races, like individuals, have vocations, I won- 
der if it would be fantastic to hazard the assertion that 
Negro America has for vocation to lead Nordic America 
back to a practice of the true religion in its entirety. 

America’s black and brown millions represent a vast 
untapped reservoir of spiritual energy. For generations 
now they have lived in the South where we Catholics, 
for the most part living in the North where there were 
relatively few Negroes, were serenely unaware of their 
cries for even the crumbs which fell from the table of 
Christ. In God’s own good time He literally lifted millions 
of them right into our midst in the North. Whole north- 
ern parishes were depopulated of their white membership 
and thousands of unevangelized Negroes from the South 
substituted. What is the reaction? 

It seems to me the reaction is twofold. One is an- 
tagonistic, expending itself in futile moaning over the 
flesh pots of former fat collections and churches crowded 
with pious Catholics whom, in the words of Father Har- 
old, we went on converting and saving year after year 
in the same old fashion, all the while unmindful of our 
obligation toward those “ other sheep.” 

The other reaction is very positive and consists of the 
energetic efforts of some priestly priests to save the souls 
of the thousands of Negroes they behold languishing in 
the streets around their almost empty churches. They are 
the shepherds who are more concerned about souls than 
duplex envelopes; they are the {faithful ministry who 
recognize the Providence of God as having brought those 
thousands of souls from the’ South where the Church is 
weak and unequipped into the North where the Church 
is strong and able to care for them. 

As the Jews were led into Egypt, so were the Negroes 
led into the North: to give white Catholic America a 
chance to be 100-per-cent Catholic and to demonstrate in 
our personal lives the real spirit of the Church. If we 
fail we shall fall: “And I say to you that many shall 
come from the East and the West, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
into exterior darkness” (Mt. viii, 11, 12). The Jews 
scorned Christ’s prophecy made in commendation of a 
pagan centurion’s extraordinary faith: will white America 
laugh itself out of the kingdom prepared for it? 

Father Harold sees the situation quite clearly and any 
word of mine concerning his folly in resigning from a 
position of importance and influence to dedicate his life 
to the humble work of the colored missions in Alabama 
would but embarrass a zealous priest. But I must say 
that I regard his decision to be a corollary of his in- 
telligence. Nothing is more striking than the absence of 
intellectual independence in most people. Father Harold 
thinks for himself. The attitudes of most people toward 
particular questions are copied from standard sources; 
in fact their whole attitude toward life is but a reflection 
of impressions, conceptions, and aversions having origin 
outside their own intelligence. Precisely because Father 
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Harold is an independent thinker he has wormed his way 
through the maze of misinformation and prejudice piled 
against the Negro. 

Not all intelligent persons are interested in the Negro; 
nor are all people interested in the Negro intelligent; nor 
are all intelligent people interested in the Negro intel- 
ligently interested. But to be interested in the Negro is 
some evidence of intelligence, for to be able to emancipate 
oneself from prevailing attitudes which dominate such a 
large segment of the American mass mind as regards the 
Negro is an achievement in individual thinking. Further- 
more, to be intelligently interested in the Negro is positive 
proof of a very high degree of intelligence, for to be able 
so to convince oneself of the imperative need of action as 
to translate intelligent conclusions into intelligent action 
is a stupendous achievement in this age of thought stand- 
ardization. Anyone who can arrive at such a stage of 
individuality is so outstanding and so beyond the compre- 
hension of the American mass mind as to be catalogued 
by the “ great unwashed ” as a fool. 


The Hapsburgs over Austria 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


a. has not been in the limelight since the 
murder of Dollfuss and the fighting of Nazism. 
Yet there have been several recent developments which 
seem to assure the little republic of renewed publicity. 
For one thing, the King and Queen of Italy on one side, 
and the former Empress Zita of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy of 1914 on the other, approved the engage- 
ment of Archduke Otto, Hapsburg pretender to the Au- 
strian throne, to Princess Maria, youngest daughter of 
the Italian House. The official announcement, it was said, 
would be delayed pending clarification of Otto’s position 
in reference to restoration of the monarchy in Austria 
and Hungary. If Italy’s position in the matter was guess- 
work heretofore, it has been lifted into the clear light of 
reality by this latest move. 

Meanwhile, it has been indicated that ex-Empress Zita 
and her son Otto are preparing to return to Austria if 
only as civilians—for the time being. Finally, it may not 
be amiss to remind the reader of a recent, and apparently 
off-hand, statement before some 50,000 members of the 
Fatherland Front at Vienna by Prince von Starhemberg, 
the man who made and now controls the Heimwehr: 
“ The Austro-Hungarian monarchy is the German people’s 
greatest treasure and its safest retreat.” Even if uttered 
for decorum’s sake, it is a remarkable statement, because 
it comes from a man who has sworn to the policies of 
the Dollfuss regime which, in turn, were derived from 
the Pope’s Encyclical. It is also remarkable because the 
reference to the Hapsburgs stands in strange contrast with 
the existing situation. Prince von Starhemberg spoke be- 
fore the two events mentioned above took place. 

Recalling the monarchy of Austria-Hungary, with more 
than 50,000,000 people to a country cut down in popula- 
tion as well as territory until both have dwindled to but 
twelve per cent of the original figure, would seem either a 
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futile or a rather pointed gesture. The former monarchy 
was unthinkable without the great Hungarian plains and 
forests, without the mines of Czechoslovakia, without 
Galicia, the Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, and all the adja- 
cent territories which gave the empire not only a com- 
mercially highly important outlet to the Adriatic Sea 
through the port of Trieste, but also control of a good 
part of the Danube River, and therefore control of a 
perfect economic body, the restoration of which in the 
form of a ‘“ Danube Union” is now being tried in vain. 

The Prince must know that this proud empire is irre- 
trievably lost. But perhaps he was thinking only of the 
monarchy itself. Perhaps he was merely comparing the 
pre-War success under the Hapsburgs with the post-War 
failure of the different political parties. And he might 
have said to himself: “If they all have brought us dis- 
appointment, why not the monarchists once more?” 

There is truth in such attitude. The Socialists have had 
their say for ten years and more; in the end, they knew 
no better than to oppose Chancelor Dollfuss stubbornly 
while they showed here discord, there antagonism, and 
then again weakness toward the Nazis. Thereafter, the 
temporary climax of the Austrian drama brought the rise 
of the Nazis, the murder of Dolfuss, ending with the 
crushing of the revolt. Enters the Heimwehr which de- 
rives its authority from its technical capacity to keep 
order, which is not to say that it is in the saddle. All that 
can be said of the Heimwher is that presently it is in a 
position to prevent others from getting into control. 

What, then, would be more logical but to turn to the 
one group which has not tried yet, the monarchists? It 
would be difficult to imagine any political party which has 
been less active (at least openly) in the persistence of its 
purposes than the house of Hapsburg. It has all these 
years been sitting with folded hands, just waiting. It has 
seen one after another of its adversaries stepping into 
actual combat with the problems of Austria, and has seen 
them, one after another, go down to defeat. It has not as 
much as lifted an eyelid—but it is ready. 

At this point it must be remembered that Austria’s 
destiny does not lie in her own hands. Nature never had 
in mind to create a national structure as helpless, as de- 
fenseless as the little Danube republic. Austria could not 
have survived the last two decades without the generous 
financial help which came from the League of Nations and 
from the leading Powers of the world. Austria could not 
have saved herself in the past—though she wanted to. Is 
it any more likely that she will be able to save herself in 
the future with any better results? 

Is it not wiser to look for the solution of Austria’s 
destiny to those Powers in whose hands lie the keys to 
the two doors, one in front, one in the back, that give 
access to the house of Vienna? The Nazis got in by the 
back door once, and out by the front door. However, as 
long as they identify themselves with the Pan-Germanism 
of Hitler, it may be considered final that Germany, re- 
gardless of whether she is ruled by the swastika or by 
the scepter of the Hohenzollern, will never give up her 
claim to Austria. The two belong together. 
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The key to the front door is in the hands of the former 
allies, led by France and Italy. To give up that key, and 
to submit to the realization of the Austro-German aim, 
means to all practical purposes the cancelation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The eventual restoration of such a power- 
ful Central-European bloc would mean farewell to Italian 
ambitions. It would overshadow and possibly overpower 
the Balkan countries built upon the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. In other words, the key to the front 
door does not only hold whatever is left of the peace 
treaties, but all the gains that made the treaties possible 
in the first place. 

The recognition of this competition between the “ teams ” 
of the front door and the back door has been cleverly 
expressed by the monarchists, viz., the aforementioned en- 
gagement between Otto of Hapsburg and Princess Maria. 
While Germany is undoubtedly determined to win over 
Austria, even by force, she is presently not sufficiently 
prepared to swing into action. For the reason of this 
lack of preparedness, the Allies have been successful in 
maintaining the rather shaky status of an independent 
Austria. 

Chancelor Dollfuss was the last bulwark advanced 
against Pan-German schemes. It has now been removed. 
Unless the equal of Dr. Dollfuss in diplomatic ability and 
personal charm can be discovered among the new crop 
of Austrian statesmen, the Allies will have to advance a 
new scheme. 

As it happens, there is only one form of government 
which could not be swallowed up by the big brother across 
the Danube: the Hapsburgs. Because the Hapsburgs are 
even older than the Hohenzollern ; because they are deep- 
ly rooted in the hearts of many of the 50,000,000 who 
formerly lived under their banner; because theirs is an 
authority which cannot and will not be denied. 

Unless an authority rises in Vienna from the ranks 
of the people, acceptable to France and Italy—unless 
German pressure toward reunion with Austria subsides 
for one reason or another, the coming of the Hapsburgs 
may be accepted with reasonable certainty as the omen 
of the Austrian future. It would be but a shadow of its 
former pride and power. It would lack most of its former 
ingredients. Still it would be a monarchy. 

In allowing the monarchy to rule Austria once more, 
the Allies are not, I take it, thinking as much of Austria 
as of Germany. In this they may make a mistake. Ob- 
viously, if the Hapsburgs can stop Germany from mak- 
ing further progress along the Danube, it will be due to 
some inherent power in the name of this ancient imperial 
family whose beginnings date back to 1023 A.D. By the 
same token, this power and fame would not be restricted 
to the purely negative effect upon an overambitious Ger- 
many. Indeed, it would have very positive consequences. 

Even if France and Italy would be careful to exact 
guarantees that the new monarch would not forget to 
whom he owed his royal rights, it is difficult to see how 
they could prevent the mystic luster of the name of Haps- 
burg to break through and shine forth in its full magic 
before long. It is hard to see how it could fail to rally 
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virtually the whole of Austria—Socialists, Catholics, 
Heimwehr, aristocracy, and even most of the Nazis around 
the glorious name and history of the house. It would 
arouse for the first time in recent history the full sway 
of patriotism, unrestricted by party affiliations or political 
color. For the house of Hapsburg never stood for par- 
ticularism. 

The sweeping effect at home would find its echo abroad. 
Hungary declared a monarchy in 1920, with Admiral 
Horthy the Regent. The monarch is still missing. If he 
comes, he will be a Hapsburg who, on the strength of 
their historical record, are more deeply rooted in Hun- 
gary than even in Austria. The inheritable imperial crown 
of Hungary was given to the Hapsburgs as far back as 
1688. The Magyars, making up ninety-two per cent of 
the population, have not forgotten the blessings of 150 
years of monarchy. 

The Balkan nations would naturally strenuously object 
to the return of the Hapsburgs. The rise of Archduke 
Otto would tend to consolidate the scattered German 
element which might mean the beginning of the rebuild- 
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ing of the empire—and the beginning of the end of 
those States built on its ruins. The very least they could 
expect would be the growth of a power in their own back- 
yard destined to satisfy its appetite at their expense. 

With the Hapsburgs returning, the Hohenzollern across 
the border might not be slow in realizing the trend of 
the times. New hopes would come to many thousands 
of German aristocrats, Junkers, industrialists, former 
army officers—and encouragement, incidentally, may come 
to the many millions of Germans who cannot help but 
remember the nearly fifty years of Hohenzollern peace 
and prosperity, as contrasted against the futility, the 
misery of two decades. 

So, far from putting an end to the constant friction 
between Austria and Germany, the restitution of the 
Hapsburg monarchy may cause tremendous changes on 
the map of Europe. Nevertheless, the Hapsburgs over 
Austria may look like the smaller risk when compared 
with the possibility that the Nazis may run wild, creat- 
ing the Austro-German Central-European bloc under the 
swastika much sooner than may otherwise he expected. 


The Vatican Polyglot Press 


Henry Watts 


the invention of printing that ushered in the dawn 

of the Reformation and sounded the death knell 
of the Romish Church. The metaphors are somewhat 
mixed, but the implication is straight; meaning nothing 
less than that the Catholic and Roman Church, as an 
obscurantist organization, saw its power weaken and fail 
as the printed diffusion of religious knowledge penetrated 
into all parts of Europe and even beyond. 

The argument would be a good one but for one flaw— 
it is not true. For the Church, so far from seeing in the 
invention of printing something hostile to the cause of 
the Catholic religion, was alert to encourage it and to use 
it in the propagation of Catholic truth. 

It is not at all certain that printing with movable types 
began with Gutenberg and his Bibles somewhere about 
1450-1455, long before Luther. This much, however, is 
certain: the first printing press set up outside of Germany 
was in the Papal States, where three German printers, 
who had laboriously made their way with their machinery 
across the Alps, set up a press under the patronage of the 
Benedictine monks at Subiaco. Paul IIT (1464-1471) was 
Pope in those days as well as Sovereign of the Papal 
States, and it was not long before news of the great new 
work being done at Subiaco reached the ears of the 
Pontiff in Rome. The three German printers at Subiaco 
were Conrad Schweinheim of Schwanheim, Arnold Pan- 
nartz of Prague, and Ulrich Hahn of Ingolstadt. Car- 
dinal Torquemada (not to be confused with the Inquisitor- 
General in Spain) prevailed upon the printers at Subiaco 
to come to Rome in 1467. Ulrich Hahn was the first to 
come, but before the year was out he was followed by his 
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companions Schweinheim and Pannartz. Their reception 
was not a niggardly one, for they were invited to estab- 
lish. their printing press in the Massimi Palace, close to 
the German Hospice, where they set to work under the 
approval of Pope Paul IT. 

The first work printed in Rome by the German printers 
from Subiaco was Cicero’s /pistolae ad Familiares, about 
1467. From the Hahn press in the Massimi Palace fol- 
lowed successively the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine, 
the writings of St. Jerome, copies of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the Letters of St. Cyprian, the Catena of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, as well as many of the classical Roman 
authors. 

Under Sixtus IV, who succeeded Paul II, the office of 
Librarian of the Vatican Library was given to the Bishop 
of Aleria, who had done much to advance the typo- 
graphical art under Paul II. By 1472 the Hahn press 
had printed and issued no fewer than 12,475 volumes, and 
three years later the solitary printing press of Ulrich Hahn 
and his two companions had increased to twenty presses in 
the Eternal City. 

Pius IV, who reigned from 1559 to 1564, was un- 
doubtedly the first Pope who officially set up a press 
under the immediate direction of the Church. On his own 
initiative the Pope established a private printing press in 
1561, and summoned from Padua Paulus Manutius, son 
of the great Venetian typographer Aldus. The younger 
Manutius (or Aldus) was placed in charge of the Vatican 
press at an annual salary of 720 gold scudi. Part of 
his duties consisted in the printing of Catholic works, 
evidently of a controversial character, designed to stem 
the tide of printed propaganda that was already being 
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poured from the press outside the Papal States by Prot- 
estants. The younger Aldus also printed correct editions 
of the Bible and of the Fathers of the Church. A font 
of Greek type was even then in use, and already, perhaps 
before the coming of Manutius, a font of Ethiopic type 
had been made and was used for the printing of an edi- 
tion of the New Testament. By Papal decree the official 
edition of the Tridentine decrees was published by Manu- 
tius in 1564. As to finance, a tax was levied upon the 
citizens of Rome for the upkeep of the Papal press. 

But it is perhaps during the Pontificate of Gregory 
XIII (1572-1585) that the most ambitious typographical 
efforts were made. This learned Pope had in mind noth- 
ing less than the foundation of a printing press to supply 
the needs of all Christendom. To put this project upon 
a stable basis, the Holy Father provided a fund of 100,000 
ducats. The Roman presses were already printing books 
in Arabic, Armenian, Illyrican, and Slavonic. Cardinal 
Fernandino de Medici, in 1584, endowed with special 
privileges by Gregory XIII, established the Oriental press, 
at the head of which he placed Gian Battista Raimondi. 
Raimondi’s first work was to produce an Arabic edition 
of 4,000 copies of the Gospels. With Raimondi may be 
said to have begun the first institution of an official Pon- 
tifical Press in Rome. By a Brief of July 1, 1580, Rai- 
mondi had the monopoly for eleven years of printing a 
new edition of the entire Corpus juris canonici. The Pope 
also interested himself in an edition of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, an improved edition of the Roman Mar- 
tyrology, and a new edition of the Septuagint. By direct 
orders of the Pope 12,000 copies of the catechism were 
printed in Greek, and an Italian version of the Rule of 
St. Basil was printed and circulated among the Greek 
Basilian monks in the Italian monasteries. 

It was, however, Sixtus V (1585-1590) who made the 
printing press an active part of the Church’s organiza- 
tion. In his Apostolic Constitution “ Eam semper” of 
April 27, 1587, the Pope declared that the printing press 
in Rome had reached a state of perfection never before 
attained. In this Constitution the Holy Father established 
an official press in the Apostolic Palace of the Vatican 
under the management and direction of the Venetian 
Dominic Basa, and made financial provision to secure the 
stability and continuous progress of the Vatican Press. 
This press was founded to print editions of the Sacred 
Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, as well as other 
religious works, not only in Latin and Italian, but in all 
the civilized languages as well as the idioms of non- 
Christians. 

But Sixtus V was not satisfied even with that achieve- 
ment. In his bull “ Immensa aeterni Dei” of February 
11, 1588, he established among other new Sacred Con- 
gregations the Congregation of the Vatican Press pro 
Typographica Vaticana, to which was conceded jurisdic- 
tion over the printing presses and the works published by 
them. He caused to be printed an edition of the Septu- 
agint, the works of St. Ambrose, of St. Gregory the Great, 
of St. Bonaventura, the Bullarium of Laertius Cherubini, 
and an edition of the Vulgate. This last was withdrawn 
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from circulation, and was not re-published until after the 
death of Sixtus V when it had gone through a process of 
textual correction. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
official press of the Roman Church was divided up among 
various departments of the Curia. The great Bodoni, 
whose font of type still retains its popularity, was at one 
time typographer to Propaganda. Manutius, or the young- 
er Aldus, as we have seen, directed the Vatican Press, 
and Bladi, another famous typographer, was associated 
with the Cameral press. Propaganda, as its particular 
needs required, was noted for its unique fonts of type. 
In 1636 it had a font of Coptic, from which the new fonts 
now in use were probably cast, and it had a font in the 
Samaritan characters. In 1771 Propaganda was once 
more to the fore, when it produced a specimen of type 
in the Etruscan language. 

To come to our own times, Leo XIII reorganized the 
official Papal press. The Vatican and the Cameral presses, 
which had begun as separate units, had been merged into 
one press by Paul V (1605-1621). Leo XIII equipped 
the unified press with the best modern machinery of his 
day, and placed the organization on a sound footing, mak- 
ing possible the publication of books particularly suitable 
and valuable for the needs of his reign. 

Pope Pius X not only continued the good work of his 
predecessor, but he replaced the machinery that was 
adequate in the Pontificate of Leo XIII with still more 
modern and up-to-date presses and accessories. The per- 
sonnel was placed on a sound business footing; a new 
and imposing edifice was erected for the housing of the 
press and its offices; and, lastly and most important, the 
former Vatican and Propaganda Presses were merged 
into one organization to be known thenceforth as the 
Vatican Polyglot Press. 

Of the exquisite typographical work turned out by the 
Polyglot there could be no end of praising. Bodoni’s 
genius still lives in the fine letterpress of the Papal docu- 
ments issued from time to time. The monthly illustrated 
journal L’Jilustrazione Vaticana, published in four or five 
languages, is surpassed by no other work from the print- 
ing press for the beauty and clarity of its rotogravure, 
its half-tone, and its color prints. Nor has typography 
anywhere produced a more beautiful font of Greek type 
than that used by the Polyglot in its two volumes of the 
Orientalia Christiana, which consist of the “ Cartulary of 
the Greek Monastery of St. Elias and St. Anastasius of 
Carbone ” done in ten point, reproducing a medieval Greek 
which is sui generis. The review, Biblica, also published 
by the Polyglot for the Pontifical Biblical Institute, de- 
lights the scholar and bibliophile from time to time with 
its very fine printing of cuneiform inscriptions and a re- 
markably good font of Hebrew type. 

But the crowning triumph of the Vatican Polyglot Press 
remains for our own day and year. In the July, 1934, 
issue of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis are printed the Acts 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Churches, 
giving the conditions under which the Catholic Orientals 
may gain the Jubilee Year indulgence. We who are of 
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the Latin Rite may read these strange languages and 
characters in the Latin translation of the parallel columns, 
and at the same time marvel at the skill of the typeset- 
ters, compositors, proof readers, and editors of the Vati- 
can Polyglot Press. Here is the stately and sonorous- 
looking Coptic type for the Copts of the Alexandrian 
Rite; the Ethiopian characters, of which it is difficult to 
realize that they represent a language that can be turned 
into Latin; Syriac for the Rite of Antioch and for the 
Maronites; the chunky characters of the Armenian for 
Catholics of that Rite, looking for all the world like typog- 
raphy in a frenzy; the beautiful and clear type in Greek 
for the Byzantine Rite; Arabic, so dainty and so slim 
that the words seem about to leap from the printed page; 
Staroslav, which looks something like Greek and might 
be Russian; Chaldean, which language is as puzzling as 
the Massoretic points of Hebrew, with its letters sprawling 
gracefully from right to left like a Hindu language; and 
last of all, the Rumanian, which is printed in a Roman 
type, with accents and carets peculiar to itself. 

The well-informed Protestant, faced with this early 
and long continued intimacy between the Catholic Church 
and the printing press, may possibly point to his Bible 
societies with their multifarious translations of the King 
James Version. But where were the Bible societies when, 
under the direction and encouragement of the Pope of 
Rome, Arabic, and Ethiopian versions of the Gospels were 
pouring out from the Papal printing presses as far back 
as 1584? 


Seven Short Stories 


Joseru H. Ficuter, S.J. 


ERHAPS you would*prefer to have them called 

“ short-short stories,” just as the magazines frequently 
style them in their desire to make people pause and read 
in this rushing, bustling year. We may even go so far 
as to mark the twelve-minute-seventeen-second story in 
order to distinguish it from the twenty-two-minute-seven- 
second one. To go further than this would be to gain- 
say the common contention of moderns. There is no sense 
in trying to persuade the world that it has time to read 
the best when that same world is fully convinced that it 
is very busy and has but the time to snatch off main news 
events each evening on the 5:15, and each morning from 
the propped-against-the-sugar-bowl Daily Star. 

The source of the seven stories is none other than those 
much quoted but not much read Acts of the Apostles. 
With uncommon frequency there have appeared during 
the recent past lists of Biblical short stories, which stress 
the perfection of form of Old Testament lore. The enu- 
meration I have before me, a new compilation, is made 
up mainly of these stories of the ancient Jews, but in- 
cludes also, as most of them do, that of the Good Samari- 
tan and of the Prodigal Son. The Lame Man of Bethesda 
is often given, as is likewise the account of Paul’s Ship- 
wreck. 

But that is exactly our point of departure: Paul’s 
Mediterranean mishap is usually the sole choice from the 
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Acts. There is more to the Acts, especially for Catholic 
consumption, than is commonly appreciated. In them are 
found the practical working out by the Saints of the early 
Church, of the arch-enemy’s plots and counterplots, of 
the virtuous man’s difficulties and trials, of the succes- 
sive climaxes and final dénouement of dramatically per- 
fect stories. 

In all the Bible, New as well as Old Testament, the 
vehicle of expression, the charm that only the original 
tongue can give, is found wanting. This is especially true 
of the Acts. We read them in English or possibly in 
Latin. Luke wrote them in Greek, in which they can still 
be read, for Greek has not fallen entirely into disuse in 
our day. In fact Luke, in his Gospel and also in the Acts, 
is studied as a literary master in some of the secondary 
schools and in many of the colleges and universities of 
America. There is a style in them that sets them above 
the rest of the New Testament, a style that demands lit- 
erary recognition upon their first perusal. Truly the ful- 
ness of appreciation for Luke can be found only in the 
Greek text, just as Boccaccio is himself in Italian only, 
Ovid in Latin, and Chaucer in English. 

Aside from their worth in the literary scale of values, 
there must be taken into consideration the consummate 
skill with which the Saint weaves the tales of his co- 
workers’ experiences. What close critic could read of 
Stephen and the oration that led to his martyrdom, of 
Cornelius and his marvelous vision, of Herod’s attempt 
against Peter, of Paul’s differences with the silversmiths, 
of his shipwreck and the Jews’ conspiracy, and not feel 
the thrill of real inspiration they engender? 

There is an attention to detail, to logical sequence, to 
characterization that will win the most critical and can- 
not escape the most desultory reader. There is a fine 
sense of dramatic structure running throughout the whole, 
linking up these stories like the diapered patterns of a 
master mosiacist. The Metamorphoses, Decameron, Can- 
terbury Tales, and Arabian Nights are held up as the 
classic examples of narrations, connected in orderly and 
interesting sequence, but the close student of the writings 
of St. Luke will find the Acts, short as they are, not 
incomparable to these masterpieces. 

But a Catholic looks for more in the recounting of a 
story than beautiful language and literary form. He looks 
for the human element as do his brethren outside the 
Church, but above all else he seeks the element in hu- 
manity that is truest to his own ideals. In none of these 
other works will he find that element. The Acts alone 
contain it; beauty, form, truth, human interest, all are 
there, but the greatest of these is truth. 

It is easy to tabulate these sketches of early apostolic 
life according to chronological order, and thus in their 
entirety, they are probably most enjoyable. But there is 
another gradation (according to interest) that is worthy 
of notice. 

The foremost in point of interest, which is likewise the 
last in point of time, is the biography of Paul, embrac- 
ing the last seven chapters and beginning with his own 
account of himself: “I am a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
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brought up in this city, at the feet of Gamaliel, taught 
according to the truth of the law of the fathers, zealous 
for the law, as also all of you are this day’’; and so he 
carries us through the series of happenings that opens to 
us the signification of his title: Apostle to the Gentiles. 
The Damascus Road, his apprehension by the Tribune, 
the Jews’ conspiracy, the trial before the Governor, Caesar 
and King Agrippa, all are brought into the story, and final- 
ly the voyage from Rome and the familiar shipwreck. 

As a second choice I have selected the attempt of Herod 
against Peter, which is related in the twelfth chapter. Its 
ending is particularly good, bringing about a finality that 
is typical of the successful short tale. Herod’s attempt 
has been thwarted through the intervention of the Lord. 
“ Being arrayed in kingly attire,” he permits himself to 
be spoken of as a god. “ And forthwith an angel of the 
Lord struck him because he had not given the honor to 
God.” Thus ended the mighty Herod, King of Jewry, 
who made bold to place the garment of a fool on the 
shoulders of Christ the King of all men. 

“The Silversmiths Make Trouble for Paul” may well 
be the title of the story contained in chapter xix, 24-40, 
and little hesitancy would there be in the mind of the 
editor at whose desk such a literary gem arrived. And 
if the same mail were to bring to him “ Stephen’s Ston- 
ing” (vi-vii), and “ Philip and Simon” (viii, 5-25), 
both by this same author, who was also an eminent physi- 
cian and traveler, he would publish them to the world, 
and in the noisome blurb of magazine advertising would 
make famous the name of his contributor. 

The remaining two of this series of seven short stories 
are “ Cornelius’ Vision” and “ Saul and Barnabas.”” The 
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former is taken from chapter x, and may be termed a 
“ joint” vision, for the story would not have the compli- 
cation needful of insuring interest without the relation of 
Peter's vision. The latter story, treating of the inseper- 
able pair, Saul and Barnabas, is rather lengthy (it takes 
i the two chapters xiii and xiv), and in the first half is 
largely an itinerary, growing stronger and reaching its 
climax in the attempt of the Lystrians to worship as gods 
the two wonder workers: “and they called Barnabas, 
Jupiter; but Paul, Mercury, because he was the chief 
speaker.” 

From the viewpoint of the historian, the worth of the 
Lucan tales is beyond telling. Without them the most 
important thirty years of the Church’s existence would 
be but an age of secular history, with them the glory that 
is the Church of Rome has been handed down to us; with- 
out them the heroism and capability of Christ’s first glean- 
ers would be unknown to us, with them the brilliant light 
of a Faith that shines through the centuries comes to us 
in all its undimmed luster. 

In this day when the authenticity of well-nigh every- 
thing is challenged, when the “ debunking * experts, who 
had their short fling a decade or so ago, have left great 
uncovered traces in the unbelievers of this month and 
year, the value of the Acts as true chronicles is inesti- 
mable. So are the bungling Bernards and cynical Sinclairs 
of all times come upon a stumbling block; so have they 
learned most often to take the route around the Acts in- 
stead of going roughshod through them. 

But you, just for the sake of the story, bring out the 
family Bible (make sure it is a Douay), dust it off, and 
open at the Acts of the Apostles. 


Catholic Chocolate Eclairs 


Pau L. BLAKE Ly, S.J. 


Washington to be inaugurated Vice President of the 
United States (or, in the words of his enemy, Platt, 
“to take the veil”) he had described his future chief, 
William McKinley, as an amiable gentleman who had 
no more backbone than a chocolate eclair. Platt turned 
out to be wrong, for instead of retiring to a nunnery, 
with the Vice-Presidential paraphernalia as a veil, Roose- 
velt stood in the spotlight for the rest of his days; but, 
as I have ascertained through a conference with Schwartz, 
the baker at the head of our street, Roosevelt was right 
about the chocolate eclair. It seems to be a somewhat 
amorphous mass of primordial ooze enclosed in a fari- 
naceous shell that breaks down easily, and it is an object 
that is singularly destitute of a backbone. In this respect, 
it resembles a number of other objects, vegetable and 
human, a banana, for instance, and a large number of 
Catholics. 
Catholics have now and then been compared to jack- 
rabbits. But a jackrabbit can organize himself and run; 
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he has that power of movement which, as the Philosopher, 
I believe, observes, is uniquely characteristic of life. The 
Catholics I have in mind fall below the jackrabbit, for 
they cannot even run. They just bog down, and keep 
on staying where they happen to bog, mutely stolid. It 
is true that they never turn away from a foe, but that 
is because retreat means the expenditure of energy. For 
the same reason they never face the foe, unless they chance 
to bog with their countenances set in that general direc- 
tion. In these days of strife, doubt, and misplaced action, 
they display all the speed, alertness, activity, and intelli- 
gence of a lichen on a weather-beaten stone, all the 
capacity for attack, and rebound after a blow, of the 
most loosely constructed of Schwartz’s latest batch of 
chocolate eclairs. 

As a chronic grumbler, my indictment may be dis- 
counted. I may be told that in a recent address Father 
Parsons spoke of the immense activity among Catholics 
in this country today. But that is also true of a waterbug 
which continually skates hither and yon on the face of 
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a pool, full two feet across at the widest measurement ; 
yet he never gets anywhere. Schwartz's chocolate eclairs 
move around too, when a group of them go bad, and 
he heaves them into the alley. Besides, Father Parsons 
added that while there was much activity, there was little 
or no Catholic Action of the type which the Holy Father 
has been urging upon us for the last four or five years. 
What we need is an activity that is autogenous, intelligent, 
and Catholic. And that is what we lack in this country, 
chiefly because the chocolate eclairs among us slow up 
and discourage and at last break the heart of any who 
step out of the mass to call for action. 

On the eleventh of October, my old friend, the Rev. 
Joseph Reiner, S.J., sat down in his room in Loyola 
University, Chicago, and wrote a brief paper on the 
topic “ More Social Action.” It was the last thing he 
wrote, for death came to him suddenly just three days 
later. For nearly twenty years he had pleaded for more 
social action; at times, especially in his younger days, 
his exuberance of zeal made him as welcome to the con- 
servatives as a toothache. I think his motto must have 
been taken from Father Faber, whom he quotes in this 
article (published in the Loyola Alumnus, October, 1934) 
“You did not come into this world in order that you 
might go to your grave an unoffending and unproductive 
man! God wants something more of you than that you 
should be unoffending; to be unproductive is a capital 
offense against Him and souls.”” Father Reiner always 
tried to be productive ; he regretted that he offended, but 
he permitted nothing to discourage him. He was no 
chocolate eclair. 

In this last public statement, Father Reiner asked why 
there was such a lack of proportion between theory and 
practice among Catholic college alumni. “ Why are we 
so long on speculation, and so short on action? We 
Catholics claim to have the remedies for all the ills that 
beset society, and still, as a group, we make no serious 
effort to apply the remedies.” As I read this article, 
Father Reiner uses little time in trying to give the reason 
why; his purpose is to suggest methods which can be 
used to overcome this inertia. I shall not describe these, 
for lack of space forbids, and, as the author himself 
pointed out, they are not novel. But I must quote the 
“definite, practical platform” which we must have, if 
our efforts, once we can stir them into action, are to have 
the desired effect. I ask you to use it as an examination 
of conscience, and then to try it out on a Catholic neigh- 
bor, preferably a college graduate. 

1. Capital should be allowed a reasonable interest only 
on the amount invested. 

2. The workingman is entitled to a living wage which 
must be an amount sufficient not only to support husband, 
wife, and children, in frugal and decent comfort, but to 
provide adequately against unemployment, infirmity, and 
old age. 

3. The worker has a right to free organization, and 
to collective bargaining. 

4. He has a right at all times to an equitable share in 
the profits. 
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5. “ Clandestine manipulation of trust funds and earned 
surplus’ must be condemned. 

6, Taxation is unjust that favors the strong rather than 
the weak, the rich rather than the poor. 

7. The economic product and economic power must be 
more fairly distributed; order will come out of chaos 
through the re-establishment of vocational groups. 

8. We must support and promote old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and social security in general. 

These eight recommendations are given us, Father 
Reiner remarks, by the Popes and through episcopal 
pronouncements. They are not new. All our national 
Catholic associations that meet annually have repeated 
and recommended them, and Catholic leaders of national 


. prominence are tireless in advertising them, and in en- 


deavoring to give them force, wherever possible, through 
appropriate State and Federal legislation. In this respect, 
the picture is not so black, I think, as Father Reiner 
describes it. 

But it is black enough, in all conscience, when we turn 
to the Catholic body. Yet 1 believe that the inertia of 
which we all complain is due to ignorance. In other 
words, Catholics, as a body, fail to display more social 
action simply because they do not know what the Church 
teaches in this field, or what she wishes them to do. | 
cannot think that Catholics are indifferent to the interests 
of the Church and of our country. They simply do not 
know that the Catholic Church offers remedies, to be 
applied largely through them, for the social and economic 
diseases which are weakening religion, breaking down 
morality, and sapping the State. Not lack of good will, 
but ignorance paralyzes them. 

Hence it seems to me that the answer to the problem, 
“ How shall we stir up our people to more social action, 
to a deeper interest in Catholic action?” lies in education. 
In this as in every matter which strikes deep into the 
very heart of the social and economic organism, there 
is no short cut to perfection, or even to a reasonable 
degree of effective reform. But where should this educa- 
tion be given? 

In three places, as it seems to me: first, in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; next, through some form 
of adult education, and, finally, in the pages of the Cath- 
olic press. 

This Review has for many years stressed the necessity 
of social studies in the upper grades of the elementary 
schools. The reason is obvious: for a majority of our 
children, formal training ends with the completion of the 
eighth grade. I do not for a moment assume the possi- 
bility of research work in the seventh grade. But, as 
I have stated on other occasions, if we can give our 
children instruction on the deepest mysteries of religion, 
which, while not exhaustive, is correct as far as it goes, 
we can safely assert the possibility of giving them a 
knowledge suited to their capacity of the truths enunciated 
in the social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Once 
the need is perceived, teachers can be found, as well as a 
place for this instruction in the plan of studies. As for 
the secondary schools, I am certain that they can form 
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us boys and girls who will be able to hold their own in 
explaining the teaching of the Church in sociology and 
economics. I assume, of course, that adequate courses 
are given in every Catholic college. 

Next, for the instruction of those who have never had 
the benefit of a training in Catholic schools, we must 
have some form of adult education. In this field, the 
nation-wide Catholic radio period, and our local Catholic 
radio stations are doing excellent work. By stimulating 
interest, they awaken curiosity, and through them non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics learn the position of the 
Church on the social and economic questions of the day. 
Perhaps more could be done through lectures and sermons 
in our churches, through parish forums, and, especially, 
through study clubs. The revival of interest in the study 
club, due in large part to the leadership of the N.C.W.C., 
is a most encouraging movement. 

Finally, in turning the attention of our Catholic people 
to these problems, the Catholic press has a great oppor- 
tunity and a pressing duty. I do not see how any reader 
of AMERICA can possibly be ignorant of the fact that 
the Catholic Church has a remedy for the social, indus- 
trial, and economic evils of our times. Almost from its 
first issue, in editorials and in special articles, this Review 
has striven to popularize the teachings of the great Leo. 
In season and out, unmindful of criticism, and even of 
movements which threatened seriously to hamper its cam- 
paign, it has worked to make Catholics understand that 
the principles enunciated by the Popes are not empty 
phrases, but imperative calls to action. Today, very few 
Catholic papers allow an issue to pass without featuring 
an article which gives the Catholic view or solution of 
problems arising from economic or social principles. On 
a continuation of these educational articles rests much 
of our hope for the future. 

In education, I suggest, we must find our salvation. 
It is impossible, I should say (pace Schwartz), to reform 
a chocolate eclair. With those which we have we must 
bear in Christian patience. But education will make them 


less numerous. 
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The Found Sheep 
Joun WILTBYE 


E Christians are a curious lot. Sometimes I won- 
der how the Lord keeps in patience with us. But 
I suppose He looks on us as a lot of children who have 
never grown up, and so He just smiles at our eccen- 
tricities, as we do when little Johnny picks up his pup 
by the tail. For instance, when trouble comes, we are 


wont to heave a deep sigh; and “ Well, the Lord knows 
best, I suppose,” we say. Suppose! Idiots that we are, 
we forget that God’s will for us is the sweetest and 
kindest and most loving thing that could happen to us. 

It is no job of mine to make a sermon on the aberra- 
tions of asceticism, as it is distorted in some Christians. 
But I would call attention to my text, and observe that 
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the adjective is quite fit. The simple fact is that the 
lost sheep was a found sheep, for the Shepherd went 
out into the desert and brought him back to the fold. 
His state of lostness was merely an incident in his life, 
like your operation, whereas he is an object of interest 
here and now solely because he is no longer lost. My 
preference, then, is to call him the found sheep. 

Possibly there are inscriptions in the Catacombs to 
prove me all wrong; but I doubt it; and certainly I am 
not prepared to defend my view before a group of horn- 
rimmed exegetes who might overwhelm me with codices, 
and with quotations, more or less pat, from the Fathers. 
But I stick to my views. I would sit in at the feast 
which celebrated his return, rather than go back to the 
wall of wailing to weep some more because he had been 
lost. It is a good rule not to weep unless, with Uncle 
Remus, you are “ bleedz ter.” 

These reflections were prompted on a rainy morning 
some weeks ago when I was privileged to read the 
manuscript of Ward Mongor’s excellent paper “ Red in 
Christian Education,” published in the issue of this 
Review for November 3. As I read I linked his lines with 
recollections of my own, and with memories of some 
sheep, originally folded in Catholic colleges, that later 
strayed away. I too can recall in my school of years 
ago “that sacred and Christian atmosphere . . . some- 
thing almost palpable in the Catholic college,” not a 
cheap and tearful hot-house sentimentality, but the cre- 
ation of a strong, virile, pervasive Christianity. It was 
a little college, and we could have no magnificent Mass 
of the Holy Spirit, “attended by 1,500 college students, 
inaugurating the year with a human cry to the Spirit 
of all light and the author of all truth and wisdom.” 
But the Holy Spirit of light and truth and wisdom dwelt 
within those lowly walls, for He has regard for the 
humble, and my old school, to this day without an endow- 
ment, had a priceless endowment in professors of learn- 
ing and piety. The remembrance of them is a hallowed 
and a quickening energy to me, as it is, I am sure, to 
others whom the passing years have raised to places of 
usefulness and honor in Church and State. 

Yet we, too, have had our lost sheep. I fall in with 
the tradition, but what I really mean is our found sheep. 

Years ago, on meeting an old faculty man, our con- 
versation turned upon one of these sheep. A brilliant 
student at college, within a few years after his gradua- 
tion, he was rapidly moving to the head of his profession. 
It might have been said of him (as Elihu Root said of 
another strayed sheep who also came back) that he had 
Supreme Court brains and Bowery morals. But the 
world looks bright to inexperienced minds, as Newman 
wrote, and our young man soon began to tread in the 
footsteps of Demas, who left the Apostle because he 
loved this world. An unhallowed marriage followed, 
after which the young man formally apostatized, and 
as he had been known as a Catholic, the scandal was 
great. I was quick to condemn and to bewail, but my 
old Professor was not overwhelmed. “ Yes, it’s all very 
sad,” he said. “ But John will come back. He has some- 
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thing to come back to. If he had gone to Princeton, or 
Harvard, or State, I’d have little hope. But he can’t 
get away from his Catholic training. It has given him 
something to come back to.” 

I have never forgotten that diagnosis, although at the 
time I thought it expressed nothing but a prayer for 
the boy’s conversion. But this wise old man, conversant 
with generations of college students, again and again had 
witnessed the results of the Catholic college. 

The Catholic college does not promise that every one 
of its students will receive, along with his diploma, a 
guarantee of final perseverance. Not even Our Lord 
Jesus Christ gives that, and His first Vicar bids us work 
out our salvation in fear and trembling. But the Catholic 
college does promise much. “To provide for the intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare of your son or daughter,” 
i* says to the parent, “is primarily your duty, not mine. 
But I am here to help you in the most difficult job you 
have, although some parents do not seem to realize that 
fact. I will do my best, under my commission approved 
by the Church, to make Our Lord Jesus Christ live 
again in your son. 

“I will begin by striving to create in his soul a lasting 
realization of the fundamental truth that he is in this 
world primarily to praise, revere, and serve Almighty 
God. I will ground him in the intellectual bases of the 
truths of religion, teaching him to know his Faith, and 
to live it, and as long as he is in my care, he will be 
surrounded by every opportunity to advance in heavenly 
as well as in secular wisdom. But you must do your 
part. Your duty is not at an end when you have placed 
your son in a Catholic school. It is only beginning. 
You can’t do without me, and I can’t do without you. 
We must work together, that your son may be formed 
unto Christ, and so become a good Catholic and a good 
citizen, an honor and a consolation to both of us.” 

No Catholic college promises less. No human institu- 
tion can do more. Given the least degree of cooperation, 
the Catholic college will imprint a character on the youth- 
ful soul which, in the vast majority of cases, will be 
indelible; or, more accurately, will develop sources of 
spiritual power which, even when neglected for a time, 
can always be found and utilized. Some lost sheep will 
remain lost. Even the College of the Apostles had one. 

Some months ago, on a dark and dreary morning, 
my telephone bell rang, and my old friend, Judge O’Con- 
nor, asked me if I had heard of the sudden death of a 
common acquaintance. I had, and I expressed my sur- 
prise that he had been buried from the parish church. 
“Yes, thank God,” said the Judge. “ That’s why I 
called you up. I thought you'd like to know. You see, 
some of us have been trying to get him to make a retreat, 
and just a month ago we succeeded. He went with 
some of his classmates to the college alumni retreat, and 
everything was fixed up—after twenty-five years, too. 
Well, I always thought he would come back.” 

Yes, they do come back, thank God. That is why 
I prefer to think of the lost sheep as the sheep that was 
found. 
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HEN is a passenger only a passenger? Father C. 

C. Martindale, S.J., claims: “ Never,” if the pas- 
senger is a priest. “I have been sharply rebuked,” he 
told the Sea Apostolate Congress at Hamburg in August 
of this year, “ for saying what I am about to say; but I 
must say it again with increased emphasis. A priest on 
board ship, who does not attend to the men, but idles, 
and just enjoys himself, is doing active harm. For the 
men notice it ; the Catholics sigh, because their priest never 
notices them; they are disillusioned ; they cannot but feel 
deserted.” 

Not for priests alone, but for the gaiety among the 
laity as well, does he warn: 

Let no mistake be made. Everything that happens among the 
passengers is discussed in accurate detail by the crew. .. . Hence, 
whether or not a priest is on a holiday, if he is on a holiday on a 
ship let him know he will be assessed and commented on in every 
detail. 

“When we recline comfortably in a deck chair,” said 
Dr. Berning, Bishop of Osnabriick, ‘ we cannot forget 
that the seamen have souls.” 

The golden chance, which Father Martindale would 
never have anyone let slip, is that of saying “even the 
shortest sentence on some dogmatic point, when one cele- 
brates Mass for the Seamen. . .. The briefest word of 
reminder of what they know, but practically have forgot- 
ten, this is a great ‘apologetic’ of the Church, and of 
the reality of Christ’s love for souls.” 

Then for the laity his words could be stressed. “ We 
may not realize the dullness of life in the foc’sle. Every- 
thing is discussed. We know of a man—not a Catholic— 
who read the Seamen’s Prayerbook four times through 
on a single voyage.” A Catholic book or paper—not too 
ancient—occasionally dropped into the receptacles which 
are proyided for “ seamen’s reading matter’ in some of 
our larger railroad stations, might mean a turning point 
in the life of one of their readers. 





HE proceedings of this international congress for 

the apostolate of the sea, held in Hamburg, were 
echoed at the meeting for the same apostolate at the re- 
cent Catholic Charities Conference convention in Cincin- 
nati. The Apostolatus Maris, says its prospectus, is not 
so much a distinct charitable work as rather a means co- 
ordinate all the Catholic works undertaken throughout 
the world for the seafaring people. It is directed by the 
Apostolatus Maris Internationale Concilium (A. M. 1. C.), 
whose president is the recent convert to the Catholic Faith, 
Vice-Admiral R. A. Hornell, D.S.O., of the British Navy. 
German Catholics have established forty-eight homes for 
seamen throughout the world, and 127 German priests 
are given to this work. Special attention has been given 
of late by the Apostolate to the situation of women: the 
wives and families of seafaring men, as well as the women 
who are actually employed on steamers. Catholic women’s 
organizations have been appealed to. 
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Jean Raynaud, the competent and active secretary gen- 
eral of the French association for seafaring youth, La 
Jeunesse Maritime, dwelt upon the enormous importance 
of the Catholic press for any work of this kind. “A 
periodical finds its way everywhere. It is read by every- 
one: associates, friends, sympathizers and very often 
enemies. . . . The same articles are read and re-read.” 
The press, says Raynaud, is the means for forming Cath- 
olics—for uniting them—for conquering new souls for 
Christ. The liturgy was stressed by Father H. A. Rein- 
hold, the organizer of the congress and leader in seamen’s 
work in Germany. Give them the essential things, is his 
plea: “those sober, overwhelmingly beautiful and simple 
means of sanctification and glorification instituted by Our 
lord Himself.” ‘“* Seamen,” he remarks, “are honest, 
blunt and hardly deceived by appearances. They want 
the essence, the kernel of everything.” Give them, there- 
fore, the Mass book. Let them “ pray and sing the Mass, 
not at Mass—as we do it already in Hamburg. . . . Show 
them Christ as He is. Teach the sailors to read and to 
meditate upon the Gospel.” 

“We are all seamen,” said Archbishop McDonald, 
O.S.B., of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, who celebrated 
for the congress. “One ship—St. 
So all may profit by 


a “dialogue Mass ” 
Peter’s. One helmsman—Christ! ”’ 
Father Reinhold’s simple plan. 





emma of international understandings, I have 
been disturbed by a misconception which appears to 
affect some of our British brethren. Msgr. Canon Jack- 
man edits a sprightly parish monthly, the Holy Rood 
Chronicle (Watford, Herts.), which is not exotic, from 
American point of view. Yet I find in its “ Index to Ad- 
vertisers ” the item: “Ice Cream. Wall’s . . . Page 20.” 
On page 20 it reads: “ Wall’s Sausages. The Synonym 
for Excellence.”” In Herts., of course, these viands may 
he prepared in such manner as to be virtually synonymous. 
But confusion may lead to combination. Appalling dis- 
tress will thence ensue, particularly for the young. Crede 
experto. 1 appeal to the Canon, or to Wall’s, to preserve 
the tender lives of the little ones of Watford. Lest I seem 
captious, let me add that in matters non-edible /7oly Rood 
Chronicle appears thoroughly discriminating. 





EED the young with the truth, and they will thrive 

on it, is the idea of Father John J. Gough, Editor of 
the Catholic Light, of Scranton, Pa. With the same prin- 
ciples as Jean Reynaud in mind, he has inaugurated with 
the issue of October 1 the Junior Catholic Light, at five 
cents a copy, as the official school journal of the Scran- 
ton Diocese. It is arranged to meet the needs of eighth 
grades and high schools and will be issued regularly dur- 
ing the school vear. It is a neat eight-page journal, at- 
tractively edited and printed, with a blending of local 
news, general information, and instruction. Diocesan 
athletics have a page. Since criticisms are asked, I would 
suggest some section in somewhat lighter vein. Children 
like also the appeal to the dramatic: personalities, con- 
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tests, exploits. 
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Literature 


A Subject for the Writer 


Francis Tavsor, S.]J. 





HIS is the fourteenth instalment of the series of 

articles on writing for the benefit of aspiring and 
despairing amateur authors. There is no significance 
in the fact that number twelve induced something of a 
crisis and that number thirteen was a ¢risis. Those two 
papers finished the discussion of the problem of style. 
They were preceded by a few treatises on the mechanics 
of expression, and these, in turn, were prepared for by 
several articles on the build-up of a prospective author, 
on the “ talent”’ that is requisite for one who is to write, 
on the teaching and the learning of the one with the 
“talent,” on his reading, his environment, his dogged 
pertinacity. It would not be inexpedient, now, to cease 
analyzing the author’s brains and soul, to quit harrowing 
him about his words and sentences, and to offer some 
observations on capturing and taming a topic. 

“ There is nothing in the world more lonely than an 
author without a subject,” George Moore wrote in his 
alleged autobiography. While I cannot agree with Moore 
in much of his writings and livings, and while Moore 
himself, now that he has experienced the vision of eternity, 
cannot agree with much that he wrote on earth, I do think 
that he was correct in the sentence quoted. An experi- 
enced writer, all tuned up to write, with all the ability 
and equipment to write well, but unable to find some- 
thing to write about is a most dismal and pitiable creature. 
Particularly is this true if he has an obligation to supply 
copy on contract, or if he is in need of funds, or if 
he suspects that his audience is clamoring for his work. 
I remember well the sad lamentation of an editor who 
had written voluminously for his periodical through a 
score of years admitting that he could find no subject 
for new articles. He believed that he had written himself 
out. It was, happily, a temporary dryness and blight, 
a period such as sometimes blankets all authors. He lived 
through the depression, and discovered innumerable things 
and thoughts which he wished to tell his readers. 

The majority of accomplished writers, normally, are 
assailed with more topics to write about than they can 
ever spear and fix on paper. It has been my experience 
that the more I write, the more upspringing are ideas 
for more writing. One topic suggests another. A sen- 
tence or a paragraph in an article demands a fuller treat- 
ment in another article. It sometimes makes me dread 
that I am involved in an infinite series. And this series 
has a way of entangling itself in other series, so that 
a nervous despair begins to grip me, because working 
time is so brief, because life will end so quickly. The 
abundance, rather than the dearth of subjects for com- 
position is the problem of the matured thinker and writer. 
Nevertheless, there do come times when a topic is as 
rare as a tick from a broken clock. 

Young, aspiring writers usually have blank minds in 
this matter of finding a topic for an article, or a plot 
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for a story, or a spark for a poem. I should diagnose 
the case as literary anemia, and should prescribe the 
remedy of patiently strengthening the mind with rich 
reading and vitalizing the imagination and emotion with 
strengthening experience. Increasing age will ordinarily 
have a curative effect. Perhaps the young writer has not 
been taught the art, or the science, of uncovering for 
himself the seeds that are strewn all about him. In 
school and college, he was given the subject of his theme, 
or composition. All he had to do was to express himself 
on it. He was not forced to begin at the very beginning 
of writing, and select the nucleus. He was, as a result, 
trained badly because he was trained to depend on the 
teacher. I do not say that, for purposes of class-work, 
the teacher should not assign definite topics; I do say 
that the teacher, more often than not, should assign the 
problem of finding a definite topic. 

Newspaper men, when they are rising from the ranks 
of reporters to the larger sphere of magazine and book 
writing, are very often as empty of proper subjects to 
write about as are newly graduated college students. And 
for the same reason. The reporter has been too much 
guided and controlled. He has been given his assignment : 
it may be to cover a fire, or a murder, or a meeting. He 
has no need to trouble his mind about what he shall write 
about ; he must think only of how he shall write it. And 
so, having the topic assigned to him day after day, he 
insensibly loses the faculty of rustling about for his topic. 
I have encountered many a star reporter, and many of 
lesser ilk, men with ability that amounted almost to 
genius in writing, who looked as vapid as a fish when 
they were left to their own resources in searching out 
their own assignment. They begged the editor to suggest 
the subject, to name the topic, no matter what it was. 
Given an assignment, they could turn out a fine job. 
But they had to have the assignment given to them. The 
same lack was in them as is very frequently in young 
writers. 

There is a curious phenomenon that I might pause to 
mention. In my younger days of writing I used to ex- 
perience it, and now in later years I find it in beginners. 
A young writer begets an idea for a story or an article ; 
out of the desert springs up a flower. He clasps the 
idea to himself, as something rare, as something precious, 
as something peculiarly his own. He is jealous of it. 
Then comes a dread and a fear, followed by a suspicion. 
Somebody else may have thought of the same subject. 
Some other writer may be working on it. Some one 
may publish it before he can get it in shape, and safely 
in the hands of an editor. He is like an inventor obsessed 
with the idea that some other inventor will get ahead of 
him. He peoples the entire literary world with writers 
rushing into print with the identical thought that he him- 
self has conceived. His fears arise from the fact that he 
has only one subject, that he has had such an arduous 
struggle to discover that one subject. The writer of ex- 
perience is seldom troubled by such jealousies. He can 
shuffle through dozens of topics and regard with equa- 
nimity the fact that someone else may be treating any 
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one of the dozens. And then, being sure of himseli, he 
can say with honesty that he does not care who is writing 
on the same topic: what he himself writes will be so 
much superior that he does not fear competition. 

In a general way, the discovery of a subject for writing 
comes from a faculty of the mind. It is, in reality, a 
quality of perceptiveness that is a natural ability and that 
may be trained. The story is told of Richard Harding 
Davis that, when he was in Holland, during the War, 
he and another reporter were watching some Dutch women 
washing clothes in dirty water. They were discussing 
the articles that could be written for the American news- 
papers. Davis advised: “Don’t look at the dirt. Admire 
the picturesque. That’s what I do and that is why’ | 
am getting $1,000 a week and you are getting—whatever 
it is you are getting.”” The moral: Davis had a perceptive 
eye in selecting his topic, as well as in elaborating it; 
the lesser reporter had not the faculty, at least, in such 
a keen degree. 

In one of the delightful essays of Anne C. E, Allinson, 
there is an anecdote that may illumine my meaning. 
Little Trudion was a realist, in Miss Allinson’s narrative ; 
she could never be a writer, in my interpretation of the 


following : 

One day Trudion and her sister, jour years older, were peering 
down into a hole left on the lawn by an excavated post. “ What 
do you see, children?” their father asked. The older child 


threw back her head, smiled up at him with her brown eyes 
and recounted her vision: “Oh, I see many towered Camelot, 
and gray walls, and people going up and down!” The younger, 
bending down and looking closer, reported: “1 see mud.” 

Now this younger child was the more accurate truth 
teller. It is not for that reason that I judge she could 
not develop into a writer. But it is because she could not 
see anything but literal mud. She could not see visions 
in the form or color, she could not let her brain or soul 
sculpt the mud in patterns. 
in a hole is the one who sees subjects to write about 
in the routine world. 

Everywhere, in everything, in abundance, is the material 
from which essays, treatises, short stories, poems, dramas, 
sketches may be educed. The fecund writer is he who 
can distinguish the point of the needle in the stack. 
Fact, thought, comedy, tragedy, beauty, mystery are al! 
about us. From these, the writer distills his topic. “‘ There 
is drama and literature,” Father Lord remarked in the 
valuable writing service he prepared for the Catholic 
Student Writers Guild, “as Joyce Kilmer found, in the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker. . . . The prob- 
lem is not one of finding material. A real artist can 
paint anything and make it glorious art.” That is true, 
and another remark of George Moore was true, namely, 
that there was no subject, or even hint of a subject, 
blown toward him by any stray wind of suggestion that 
he could not make literature of. But most young writers 
will agree with me that they do have the problem of 
finding a stray subject, of discerning in the policeman 
or the butcher that which will make an essay or a story. 
It all resolves itself into the faculty of perceptiveness. 
Oftentimes writers plead with editors: ‘‘Please suggest 
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something that I can write about.” Sometimes editors, 
brimming with ideas, do make suggestions of value. Most 
times, editors dealing with writers of whose abilities or 
proficiencies they are not sure, will toss off suggestions, 
but in the spirit of charity or amiability. The writer must 
find his own topics. Let him analyze himself and let him 
synthesize his knowledge and his interests. There are vast 
departments waiting for his inspection. I speak, now, of 
writing that may be classified as non-creative, of critical, 
factual, argumentative, narrative, instructional writing. 
Let the aspiring writer select his major and his minor 
inclinations. He leans toward history or biography; let 
him bend all the way down to these departments and pick 
out the minute point which can become his topic. He 
aspires toward philosophy ; let him lift his eyes in specu- 
lation and discern one ray of light. He is attracted toward 
art, the study of literature, of painting or music; let him 
concentrate on some larger phase, and then on some 
limited phase, and finally on a phase of a phase, which 
is, surprisingly, a topic for an article. He is interested in 
current affairs; what of Russia, what of Mexico, what of 
the recent happenings in Buenos Aires, what of the 
Hitlerized Germany or the Mussolinied Italy? He finds 
economics, sociology, education fascinating; let him fix 
his fascination on a pointed peg. 

What I am striving to impress on the young writer is 
a suggestion that may, at first sight, seem to be elemental 
and stupid; but it is so obvious and so much overlooked 
that it needs to be stressed. The young writer should 
first of all, in his quest of topics, look into himself, his 
interests, his trends, his capabilities, and should decide in 
a general way what he would wish to write about. He 
should release himself from the vague desire of writing 
about something, which is another word for anything. 
Having found a department, which is his major, he should 
sift and sift it till he comes to the thing, the thought or 
the fact, that rises and smacks his nose. That thing is 
the subject for his first article. With that released, other 
things will spring up. 

Another suggestion that is hurriedly added ere the 
column is filled, and ere I progress to other observations, 
is that of examining the topics published in the current 
periodicals. From these articles, the young writer can 
discover leads for himself. He finds windows and doors 
opening before him. He learns of the variety of interest- 
ing things that find publishers and readers. And study- 
ing these subjects and titles, he acquires that perceptive- 
ness which opens his eyes and mind to possible articles 
by himself. He would not waste his time if he seriously 
and ponderously scrutinized the indices of magazines. He 
might even profitably explore the catalogues of periodical 
literature issued under the Wilson imprint. What a har- 
vest of subjects have there been garnered! What sugges- 
tions are there, in germ, for more subjects! They are, 
it must be remembered, to be regarded only as suggestions 
for topics; not to be used as topics for re-treatment. 
These bits of advice are for young writers wracking their 
brains for subjects. They are not for those who, instead 
of grasping for subjects, are being grasped by subjects. 
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The Welshman Remembers 


WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. Volume 
III. 1916-1917. Little, Brown, and Company. $4.00. Published 
October 26. 
wong ages War Premier brings the story of his steward- 
ship, in this third volume of his memoirs, up to the date of 
America’s entry into the World War. In the first volume Mr. 
Lloyd George described in language eloquent with feeling the 
terrible hour of decision, as the Cabinet sat shuddering in the dim- 
ly lighted room hearkening to the catastrophic booming of Big 
Ben as it tolled out the limits of England’s ultimatum and with it 
the lives of millions. He reproduced the memorandums submitted 
by the German Ambassador to the Kaiser, describing his conver- 
sations with Earl Grey and Lloyd George, then Chancelor of the 
Exchequer, who had “educated himself from an ultra-radical 
Welsh lawyer into a leading and esteemed personality in his party 
and the Cabinet,” and with the memorandums the astonishing 
marginal notes made by the Kaiser. The first volume contained 
the epic of the munitions: Lloyd George’s immortal achievement 
as War Minister through the harnessing of labor and capital to 
accomplish the impossible. The second volume carried on. the 
narrative up to the end of Mr. Asquith’s premiership. The third 
volume tells another epic, the story of England’s food. 

The same resolute grasping of the social factors essential to 
the situation which characterized the munitions characterized the 
campaign for food. With his usual gusto the ex-Premier de- 
scribes how he battered down civilian opposition to his drastic 
conscription of the acreage of Great Britain. As in so many 
other directions, the domestic food policy of the War was an 
anticipation of the peaceful strategies which the depression has 
given birth to, or yet will, in the way of utilizing hidden re- 
sources of nature or human ingenuity. As historian, he has here 
his golden opportunity to let fly at Conservative his quiverful of 
epithets and sarcasm. R. D. Holt “has always been in favor of 
leaving the hindmost to the devil in order to speed up the rest.” 
Sir Frederic (now Lord) Danbury is “the only perfect specimen 
of the prehistoric man left in the economic world.” Similar 
bouquets abound, of course, through the pages. The big drama, 
from the narrator’s point of view, was in the contest with the 
Admiralty, between “brass buttons and bone buttons.” From the 
standpoint of the present time, it is hard to see why such difficul- 
ties were raised about convoying merchantmen. Might not, how- 
ever, a serener mind than Lloyd George’s see in this the natural 
conflict between men who think, must think, in terms of their 
trade—which was that of winning the next battle—and that of 
the statesman, who sees first and foremost the human popula- 
tion for whom the battle is being fought? It was the food ques- 
tion, in the author’s opinion, that eventually decided the War, and 
it was Germany’s capital blunder that she did not avert disaster 
by “reasonable forethought” in this regard. 

President Wilson is blamed for his “neither Divine nor dig- 
nified” conduct as long as he hesitated about preparedness, but 
praised for his eventual energy. He was aware, says Lloyd 
George, of the secret treaties long before he went to Paris. The 
experiences of Lord Northcliffe and the British mission for their 
part in turning the tide of American sentiment are told with en- 
thusiasm. While Lloyd George deals out severe blows to General 
Nivelle, in his story of the disastrous offensive for his “ epauletted 
egoism,” he indignantly repudiates his own responsibility for the 
affair. He likewise is convinced that Great Britain “cannot be in 
any way held responsible” for the detention of the Tsar in Rus- 
sia, with its ensuing tragedy. The question remains whether the 
timidity of the Provisional Government could not have been over: 
come by more resolute British action. Joun LaFarce. 
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Thomas More’s Friend 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By Stefan Zweig. The Viking 
Press. $3.00. Published November 2. 
Ts book is much more an exposition of the philosophy of 
Stefan Zweig than an historical account of the greatest 
sixteenth-century humanist. On the second page the author 
postulates: “I must insist upon the facts that Erasmus of Rot- 
terdam was, of all writers and creators in the West, the first 
conscious European, the first to fight on behalf of peace, the 
ablest champion of the humanities and a spiritual ideal.” Such 
a sweeping assertion, the keynote to the understanding of the 
whole book, merits a refutation to which only a history of the 
Middle Ages could do justice. Indeed the chief fault in Zweig’s 
outlook is that he cannot see anything beyond the Reformation, 
and it is for that reason that his book is deficient. An excellent 
example of the working out of this limited viewpoint is to be 
found not merely in the statement just quoted but in his failure 
to understand, as he confesses, that Erasmus could be quite 
consistent in his attacks on what he thought was wrong with 
the Church and in remaining “a member of the clerical order 
until his death.” 

The author is under no illusions concerning the weaknesses of 
sixteenth-century humanists; he admits their exclusiveness and 
their neglect of the lower classes; he realizes that their optimism 
was foolish since it did not face reality. Yet he makes of 
Erasmus a giant in the struggle against “ war, hatred, and narrow- 
mindedness.” 

Rightly, too, he shows that Erasmus’s position placed him 
between two stools when Luther split the Christian world. Some 
of the responsibility for what occurred must undoubtedly be laid 
at the door of the praeceptor mundi, for he did not consider it 
his duty to “arrogate to himself the business of a healer,” and 
so evaded doing anything to stem the rising tide of Lutheranism. 
On the other hand Erasmus could not be persuaded to admit 
that Luther was right. 

The concluding chapter shows the fundamental difference 
between Machiavellian politics and those of Erasmus. For the 
former “power and the development of power were the ultimate 
expression of the individual or the collective personality.” For 
Erasmus it was justice, and so “for all time, the two great 
fundamental forms of world politics were given their intellectual 
shape.” For those who seek a clear statement of what we owe 
to Erasmus in a world of intense nationalism and mass psychoses 
this last chapter should end their search—though it might have 
delved much deeper. H. H. Coutson. 


Christianity and Culture 


MEDIAEVAL RELIGION AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed and Ward. $2.00. Published Sep- 
tember 26. 

HE Romantics of the nineteenth century, for all their faults, 

did render the modern world one priceless service. They 
prepared for the removal of that artificial barrier which the 
Renaissance and subsequent centuries had raised between the 
modern and the medieval world. We now recognize something 
of the debt we owe to the Middle Ages. Yet we still know 
too little and therefore are grateful to Mr. Dawson for the 
deeper understanding which he here offers of the relation of 
Christianity to medieval culture. 

Christianity came to the Roman world in a period of cultural 
formation. It joined with the Roman tradition to build a new 
civilization. But hardly was development under way, when the 
Germanic peoples of the North threatened to cut short the process. 
They brought a new element into the civilized Western world 
which, if not assimilated and incorporated, might prove powerfully 
destructive. The task of reducing this element to Latin-Christian 
ideals of unity fell to Christianity. Progress was slow, but in 
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the end, thanks to its social nature and to the close cooperation 
of Papacy and monasticism, Christian universalism triumphed. 
The communion of European culture and the Christian religion 
was short lived, yet long enough to give the West that civiliza- 
tion of the twelth and thirteenth centuries whose achievements 
no other age has surpassed. 

It was in that period that the Scholastics made their great 
contribution to European culture, their synthesis of Latin and 
Hellenic thought. Western mysticism brought forth new flowers 
of religious beauty. Medieval religion gave the epic its Christian 
flavor and brought the exotic literature of the troubadours into 
the bosom of cultural unity. Christianity was all-pervading. That 
fact is admitted today. But in the matter of science medieval 
religion is faced with a serious charge—serious at least in the 
mind of the modern man who still accepts without question the 
truth of the obscurantist accusation. Yet was medieval religion 
really anti-scientific? Mr. Dawson answers in the negative. True, 
the Middle Ages were slow to turn to science, but that was 
rather the fault of their Roman cultural ancestors than of their 
religion. When the Hellenic and Arabic science did reach the 
West, there were medieval men with scientific ideals surprisingly 
modern. That their successors proved unfaithful is no reason 
to visit blame on the whole medieval period. 

Those acquainted with Mr. Dawson’s work need not be told 
that to understand him requires deep thought and an historical 
background almost as vast as his own. These essays are no 
exception, very particularly in the last respect. The nature of 
the work made generalizations necessary. However, we might 
have wished that he had qualified certain general statements, 
lest a meaning foreign to his mind: be drawn from his words. 

Joun F. Bannon. 


Shorter Reviews 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLITICS. By G. D. H. Cole and 
Margaret Cole. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. Published October 29. 


Me: AND MRS. COLE, convinced Socialists, write upon the 

leading political systems of the day and matters therewith 
connected with their well-known easy power of popular exposition. 
Indeed, the flow of language appears to have a certain value in 
their minds regardless of its objective content. Say the authors 
ot Soviet Russia: “ The freedom of speech is not totally destroyed ; 
it is rather canalised, compelled to flow through certain forms 
of thought and doctrine and, at any rate in Russia, caused to 
flow all the more swiftly by being given a channel along which 
it is to move.” The systematic, handbook style the reader finds 
a little deceptive in the long run, for the same discussions recur, 
with slight variations, while at the close of the book nothing 
very definite is offered, save a hope that somehow, under the 
impossibly complex conditions of modern life, democratic govern- 
ment may be achieved. 

The main impression produced by perusal of the Coles is that 
they have a deep and genuine love of democratic government. 
They are at their best when analyzing its nature, its principles, 
and the pitfalls that attend its exercise. Their study of the 
United States governmental system is fairly accurate, though it 
contains the droll conjecture that an hereditary principle is 
infiltrating into our representative institutions, evidenced by the 
LaFollette family. While naturally enamored of “ equality,” they 
are quite practical when discussing its natural limits. Their 
weakness is in their disregard of the moral foundation of society 
and of the State, which causes their exposition of “ political 
principles’ to be inconclusive. Agitated over Fascism, and only 
imperfectly understanding the distinction between Fascism and 
the Corporative State, they are obsessed with the theory of the 
Russian paradise. Consequently a good part of the book is taken 
up with the attempt to prove that a blow delivered by a Fascist 
gendarme is only a love tap when administered by a Soviet com- 
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missar, and that there is an incredible difference between gov- 
ernment by jwita and government by a Politburo. William H. 
Chamberlin, in his recent Russia’s Iron Age, is of the opinion 
that social and economic equality, which the Coles ardently hail 
as the be-all and end-all in the Soviet regime, is further than 
ever from realization; and that the “uncertain duration of the 
revolutionary transition”—to the time when no State shall be 
needed any more—is a lasting duration, with no signs of termina- 
tion now or later. Convinced that somehow, in some way, Russia 
must be democratic, the Coles are a bit pathetic. Their uncon- 
scious perplexity is part of the anomaly of the present-day British 
Socialist. J. b. F. 
NAOMI MITCHISON’S VIENNA DIARY. Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas. $2.00. 

HE author, a Socialist, and a member of the famous Haldane 

family, was sent last February 24 on an errand to Austria 
by English Socialsts to gather accurate information on the plight 
of their comrades after the revolutionary outbreaks of last winter 
and the severe repressive measures of the Dollfuss government. 
In this day-by-day diary, so intimately personal and evidently 
truthful, she types out what she saw, overheard, and felt. The 
diary is almost wholly taken up with a portrayal of the pitiful 
conditions of the Socialists in Vienna and nearby cities. Eye- 
witness accounts of the fights, wreckage, beatings, and arrests 
during the winter civil strife are furbished up with dramatic 
interest. The diary goes on to narrate how she and her co-workers 
succored the crushed and defeated Socialists, brought relief to 
women and children in need of food, inventoried the losses suf- 
fered, visited the prisons and concentration camps and generally 
bolstered up the Socialist morale. Unfortunately the work is 
overloaded with words and crowded with intimate and personal 
matters that will have no appeal except to the writer and the 
circle for whom she reports. The book is naturally well tinged 
with its author’s doctrine of Socialism and is spotted, here and 
there, with her bias against religion and the Catholic Church. 
She is convinced Socialism will come back. W. J. S. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE AMAZON. By José Toribio 
Medina. Translated by Bertram T. Lee and H. C. Heaton. 
American Geographical Society. $5.00. 

HE substance of this book is an “ Account written by Friar 

Gaspar de Carvajal, a friar of the Order of Saint Dominic 
of Guzman, of the recent voyage of discovery down the famous 
great river which Captain Francisco de Orellana, by a very 
great piece of good fortune, discovered, starting at its source 
and coming out at the sea, accompanied by fifty-seven men whom 
he took along with him, having launched forth at random upon 
the said river, which from the name of the captain who dis- 
covered it came to be called the Orellana River.” 

This is the headline of the first book describing the discovery 
of the Amazon river. The story itself will not interest the general 
public, but to the student it is a document of great importance. 
The translators have done a most accurate piece of work. A 
scientific document ought to be translated word for word—and 
this has been accomplished. 

Medina has made a complete analysis of this account of the 
Dominican friar. He discusses the various sources on Orellana’s 
voyage. He gives a biography of Father Gaspar de Carvajal 
and of Capt. Francisco de Orellana and his crew. He weighs 
the evidence concerning the names of the river. In the third 
part of the book, one finds letters, documents, testimonials, state- 
ments, etc., relating to Orellana’s descent of the Amazon 1541-42. 

A point of great interest is Carvajal’s story of the female 
Amazons who rule over female tribes (because all male children 
born are killed) and who act as captains to other tribes. 

The book is of great importance to the student of history, 
geography, and ethnology, as there is incorporated an immense 
A. D. F., O.P. 


amount of research work. 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


Tue Livinc Cuurcn Annuat, 1934. The Year Book of the 
Episcopal Church. A compact and convenient handbook of mat- 
ters relating to the Protestant Episcopal Church, its persons, 
works, agencies, missions, and the outstanding events in its history 
during the past year. Corresponds in general to the Catholic 
Directory, as an authorized religious handbook. (Morehouse. 
$1.50.) 

ParaL REVENUES IN THE MippLe Aces. By William E. Lunt. 
An illuminating essay on Church finances supplemented by docu- 
ments. The author’s deductions sometimes seem more universal 
than the evidence warrants, and his authorities not happily chosen. 
Thus the notorious Lea is accepted as a reliable spokesman on 
indulgences and kindred subjects. But on the abuses associated 
with the administration of ecclesiastical revenues Dr. Lunt is 
careful to avoid sweeping. condemnations of the Papacy or its 
economic system. There is a long bibliography and a splendid 
index to the volumes, though one notes the omission of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia and other pertinent Catholic sources. (Co- 
lumbia University Press. $12.50). 

I WorKeEp For THE Soviet. By Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. 
The youngest daughter of Tolstoy narrates her varied and excit- 
ing experiences under the Soviet Government. The book is a 
distinct contribution to current history and particularly valuable 
as an antidote to the lying propaganda cataracting out of Russia. 
The reader glimpses the interior of Soviet prisons; he perceives 
the hardships, the contour of everyday life, he peeps into Soviet 
officialdom. He follows the Countess in her conversion of the 
Tolstoy estate into a museum and school and in her long and 
heroic attempts to conduct these establishments in the face of 
Communist sniping and snooping. He perceives her finally con- 
vinced in the face of inevitable evidence that for one still posess- 
ing any of the human decencies, working for the Soviet is 
impossible. (Yale University Press. $3.00). 

A Curistran YEAR. By George P. Hedley. “Liberal” Prot- 
estant meditations put under the heading of major festivals and 
Saints’ days. A Christianity suffering with pernicious anemia, 
well calculated to destroy traces of faith still gasping among 
“liberal” Protestants. (Macmillan. $2.00). 


Recent Fiction 


THe CuHaARLATAN. By Sydney Horler. The author jumbles 
a quack, fashionable doctor (who wants fame), his lovely daugh- 
ter, and a misshapen medical genius (who wants the daughter) 
to produce a shoddy, melodramatic hotchpotch with occasional 
and unpleasant dashes of sex. Published November 2. (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). 

Tue Line-Up. By Helen Reilly. Another authentic New York 
police story by the author of McKee of Centre Street, this time 
presenting Inspector McKee with a more difficult and complicated 
problem to solve. A potential best seller, informative, and in- 
tensely interesting. Published Wednesday. (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.00). 

Cuer Amr. By Marion B. Cothren. The story of a carrier 
pigeon. Hit, he carried on and saved the Lost Battalion. Good 
for children. (Little, Brown. $1.25). 

Creep, SHapow! By A. Merritt. A hasheesh dream of witch- 
craft, sorcery, blood-curdling horrors blended with scenes se- 
ductively suggestive. Hard to tell which predominates—horror 
or immorality. Sad to see author of undoubted ability prostitut- 
ing his fine literary talents to this fantastic trash. (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00). 

Feet Upon tHe Mountains. By Isabel C. Clarke. Two short 
novels are here published together by an author who, though with 
some defect of style, never loses her fine Catholic spirit or her 
power of presenting religious problems in an interesting manner. 
Published October 17. (Longmans, Green. $2.50) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I challenge the politically influential Catholic members of the 
Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human Rights, 
headed by the Hon. Samuel Untermyer, to enlist the support of 
Mr. Untermyer and the League to champion the human rights of 
the persecuted Catholics of Mexico. 

Catholic Action is now urgently needed to defend and champion 
the human rights of our own brethren who are being persecuted 
in Mexico. Such Catholic Action should receive the earnest and 
sincere support of our politically influential Catholics. Mr. Unter- 
myer and his League will certainly come to our aid in this de- 
fense of freedom of conscience and human rights. 

Let’s go. 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. Tuomas J. CARROLL. 


Millenarism? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I comment briefly upon the communication of John J. 
O'Connor, contained in the issue of America for October 27? 
I think that Mr. O’Connor represents a certain type among Catho- 
lics. I would like to answer him and his sympathizers by an ap- 
peal to authorities. 

1. Msgr. Matthieu, a leading member of the French episcopate, 
wrote a brilliant article for the Messager du Coeur de Jésus in 
January, 1933, entitled “ Sophisms Hostile to Peace.” He quotes 
Bernhardi’s dictum, “ War is a biological necessity,” and the sav- 
age remark of Barrés: “Our prayers and Prussian prayers should 
not be confounded.” The illustrious prelate declares all such “ pa- 
triotism” simply “anti-Christian,” and declares: “The Com- 
munity of the Credo should banish the monstrosity of war,” which 
is not “an international necessity.” 

2. I cite Pope Pius XI: “The best guarantee of peace is not 
a forest of bayonets” but “ mutual confidence.” The present Holy 
Father has deplored “the unbridled competition in armaments.” 

3. As to the League of Nations, Mr. O’Connor calls it “ex- 
ecrable” and “voila tout,” “that’s that.” A short way of solving 
a complicated problem! But Msgr. Matthieu writes: “ This 
League is ridiculed by certain Catholics; they stress its failure, 
and having declared its task impossible, predict its approaching 
death.” 

4. Mr. O’Connor’s general thesis, as I apprehend it, comes to 
this: “War is inevitable until all men, or a large majority of 
them, are good Catholics.” But this will never come about. Mr. 
O’Connor seems tainted with millenarism. Meanwhile, he seems 
to maintain, war is inevitable. Therefore do nothing to divorce 
private profit from war, let the traffic in munitions flourish un- 
checked, until the millenium arrives on the “ Greek Kalends.” Had 
Mr. O’Connor’s type of thought prevailed, the slave trade would 
still be flourishing ! 
5. “ Pacifists, anarchists, and assassins” cause war. I do not 
defend the two latter classes. But did pacifism cause the War of 
1914? Did pacifism inspire the shot of Prinzip? Did pacifism 
set in motion the system of alliances and rouse the armed camp 
which culminated in the ghastly debacle? No historian thinks so. 
Rabid nationalism, competitive armament, the balance-of-power 
system, imperialism, greed, these led to 1914. Read Grey’s memoirs, 
peruse the books of Dickinson, Spender, and Brondenburg, study 
Fay, and find the answer. 

One reason for the desolate international situation is the atti- 
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tude of many Catholics. They spurn the words of the modern 
Athanasius, Cardinal von Faulhaber. “Let us work for peace, 
though the task be hard.” When I view “ good” Catholics thunder- 
ing on Sundays at Hollywood as Communion-breakfast orators, 
and on week days championing bellicose nationalism and defend- 
ing the armament ring, I do not impugn their motives. But I do 
exclaim with St. Augustine: Quid est hoc? In quantum capi, 
in quantum sapio, quid est hoc? 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. Patterson, S.J. 


From a Convert 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA a correspondent, among other 
subjects, referred with displeasure to the speed at which so many 
of the clergy rush through the Mass. I have often thought of it, 
but due to my newness in the Church (less than a year) I have 
kept quiet for fear of being looked upon as a fault-finding and over- 
critical convert. I am pleased to see the subject opened. 

In some places, notably Russia and Mexico at present, there 
undoubtedly is a legitimate reason for hurrying through the Mass 
so that the congregation may disperse as soon as possible to avoid 
persecution or a conflict with the civil authorities. In other coun- 
tries, however, particularly in the United States, I fail to see any 
necessity for such haste. To that statement I may receive the 
answer that haste is necessary in order that enough Masses may 
be said to permit all to attend. In the smaller parishes where 
only two or three Masses are said on a Sunday it is no objection 
at all. In the larger and more congested areas with hourly and 
even half-hourly Masses the objection may be answered by sub- 
dividing the parishes into smaller units and building more churches. 

Comparing the haste in our churches with that in the secret 
services in Russia or Mexico is, to say the least, illogical. In the 
latter instance there can be no question but that the hasty and 
fearful prayers offered up by the priests and their flocks are re- 
ceived in Heaven with as much joy as was occasioned by the 
prayers of the persecuted Christians in the catacombs of ancient 
Rome. On the other hand, is it not reasonable to believe that Our 
Blessed Mother and Her Divine Son—kind, understanding and 
forgiving as we know them to be—will undoubtedly be given 
greater joy by prayers offered up in countries such as ours with 
more external marks of reverence and less unseemly haste? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not for a moment question 
the sincerity or reverence of our religious guides and mentors. 
The limited acquaintance I am honored with among those in a 
religious vocation has emphasized the high respect and reverence 
I have for those who have consecrated their lives to the service 
of Our Lord. What I am attempting to express is my belief that 
such unnecessary haste is but a habit. 

To discover my grounds for that belief let me suggest that the 
average Protestant be asked for an expression of his impression 
ot Catholic worship. His attitude will be that the prayers, par- 
ticularly those in which the congregation join, are as mechanical 
and meaningless as the Chinese use of the prayer-wheel. We 
know this to be a false impression but how are we to counteract it 
in the Protestant’s mind, accustomed as he is to extemporaneous 
prayer, delivered without haste and with every outward indication 
of devout sincerity? Then, too, in most secret fraternal organiz- 
ations the meetings are opened with a prayer which is a part of 
the ritual, and from experience I may say, woe be unto the one 
who does not show the proper respect and reverence 

To complete my case let me cite a recent action of mine. It 
had been my intention to request one or two non-Catholic friends 
to accompany me to the mission held in our church last Spring. 
I did not do so, however, for fear of the impression they would 
receive upon hearing the Rosary garbled through in six or seven 
minutes. I defy anyone to pray the five decades of the Rosary in 
that space of time and accord it the honor and reverence to which 
Our Blessed Lady is entitled. 


Chicago. S. F. McDvrerte 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt on October 31 
consolidated the Executive Council with the National 
Emergency Council, and appointed Donald R. Richberg 
executive director. The council will coordinate inter- 
agency problems of government, cooperate with Federal 
agencies, and serve in an advisory capacity to the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Richberg. On the same day, Mr. Roose- 
velt stated that the next Federal budget would provide 
for restoration on July 1, 1935, of the Federal pay cut 
of five per cent. The Administration on October 26 in- 
dicated that it did not favor the election of Upton Sinclair 
as Democratic Governor of California. November relief 
allotments to forty-seven States, announced on October 
30, were attacked by Republicans as being for political 
purposes, drawing a sharp reply from Relief Adminis- 
trator Hopkins. On October 27 the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company announced that it would close its 
stores in Cleveland, discharging 2,200 employes, because 
of labor difficulties. The National Labor Relations Board 
on October 30, after conferences with representatives of 
the company and the unions, reached a tentative agree- 
ment. Under it the stores would be reopened and em- 
ployes returned to work without discrimination. The 
American Legion convention on October 25 voted, 987 to 
183, in favor of prepayment of the bonus and cancelation 
of accrued interest. The Union Pacific streamlined train, 
arriving in New York from Los Angeles on October 
25, set a new transcontinental railroad record of 56 hours 
and 55 minutes. 


Canadian Cabinet Crisis—After months of contro- 
versy, Harry H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, resigned from the Cabinet and, upon the receipt 
of a letter from Premier Bennett accepting his resigna- 
tion, expressed strong criticism of the Premier and his 
associates. Mr. Stevens began an inquiry into Canadian 
business practices last January; such were the revelations 
of unscrupulous conduct and exploitations that a Royal 
Commission was appointed. During the summer, a pam- 
phlet containing an address by Mr. Stevens, in which he 
assailed the financial and industrial interests and officials, 
was published (America, August 18, 1934). Those at- 
tacked threatened libel action against the Government ; 
Premier Bennett had the pamphlet confiscated. Continued 
attacks by Mr. Stevens on bankers and big business men 
prepared for his resignation from the Cabinet. In his 
public letter, addressed to Mr. Bennett, he repudiated the 
insinuation that he was deliberately untruthful in his 
charges. He declared that he had indubitable proof of 
the grave social and economic injustices being committed 
by the capitalists and corporations. He asserted that he 
was championing the cause of the agricultural and indus- 
trial population against the powerful exploiters. It was at 
first thought that Mr. Stevens would withdraw from the 
Conservative party. He planned, on the contrary, to re- 
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main within the party and to debate the issues in Par- 
liament, seeking, it was said, to: dispute the Conservative 
leadership with Mr. Bennett. Meanwhile, the Commission 
of Inquiry continued its investigations. 


Persecution in Mexico.—On October 25, Archbishop 
Diaz replied to Calles’ charges that Catholic authorities 
had conducted subversive propaganda. “‘ We are innocent 
of any charges of sedition which may have been placed 
against us,” he said, but Catholics should by legal pro- 
cedure “make every effort to preserve the immutable 
principles of justice and morality.” On October 30 in 
San Antonio, Tex., Archbishop Ruiz, Apostolic Delegate 
to Mexico, declared that the Church had advocated neither 
armed resistance to the Mexican Government nor inter- 
vention by the United States. El Nacional, newspaper of 
the National Revolutionary party, continued its attacks on 
Catholic prelates. On October 30, President Rodriguez 
also charged Catholic authorities with subversive propa- 
ganda and threatened the severest punishment. In Chi- 
huahua on October 25, the authorities canceled permis- 
sion to all Catholic priests to perform their offices there ; 
in Colima all priests were expelled under penalty of court- 
martial if they returned. In Aguascalientes on October 31, 
the Legislature limited to five the number of priests per- 
mitted, warning all others to leave the State within forty- 
eight hours. In the State of Mexico, the number of 
churches in which services may be held was limited to 
thirty-four. On October 28, a Government-inspired 
parade of thousands of laborers and Government em- 
ployes was held in Mexico City as a demonstration of 
approval of the Government’s policy. A procession to 
the shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe, planned as a 
Catholic counter-demonstration, was refused official per- 
mission. On October 29, hundreds of families crowded 
the cathedral in Mexico City to have their children con- 
firmed by Archbishop Diaz, because of the rumored ex- 
pulsion of Catholic Archbishops and Bishops. 


Hitler Yields to Protestants.—Chancelor Hitler, it 
was reported, in the face of Protestant defiance, had de- 
cided to arrest the leaders and place the whole power of 
the State behind Reichsbishop Mueller. Conservative 
counselers were said to have dissuaded him from this 
stand. He then decided on a world-wide broadcast to 
explain his attitude toward the Protestant Church, but 
this also was held inexpedient. Finally, observers re- 
ported, Herr Hitler decided to withdraw from the Church 
conflict. He announced he would not receive Reichsbishop 
Mueller to take his oath of fealty, and Dr. August Jaeger, 
Civil Administrator in the Ecclesiastical Ministry, was 
removed from all church offices. 


Deposed Bishops Received.—The two South German 
Protestant Bishops, Hans Meisser and Theophil Wurm, 
who had been deposed by Reichsbishop Mueller, and Bishop 
Marahren, leader of the Protestant opposition in North 
Germany, were received by the Chancelor. Herr Hitler, 
it was reported, told the three Bishops he would with- 
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draw his support from Reichsbishop Mueller and the 
German Christian regime now in control of the Reich 
Church. This stand by the Chancelor was thought to 
constitute legalization for the free confessional church 
as an independent denominational body. Services of 
thanksgiving for the promise of independence given by 
Herr Hitler were held in the opposition parishes. The 
deposed Bishops returned to their dioceses to take up 
again their full duties. 


French Constitutional Reforms.—The annual con- 
gress of the Radical Socialist party was held in Nantes 
during the last week of October, and Premier Gaston 
Doumergue’s proposals for reforming the Constitution 
were discussed with tremendous excitement. Most of the 
proposals, particularly those calling for limitation of ini- 
tiative in expenditure, discipline in debate, reform of the 
judicial system, reorganization of public services, and con- 
trol of national economy, were approved. Edouard Her- 
riot, Minister of State and leader of the party, received 
power from the congress to negotiate with Premier Dou- 
mergue in order to secure modifications which the party 
thought necessary. The foreign dispatches were some- 
what vague concerning the nature of these modifications, 
but they plainly fell far short of the program as devised 
by Doumergue. It seemed clear that the congress was 
bitterly opposed to giving the Premier power to dissolve 
Parliament. On October 30, the Premier and M. Herriot 
held a conference in Paris on the proposed reform. No 
bulletin was issued, but observers thought that both men 
had stubbornly refused to compromise. On the following 
day it was announced that the Premier would allow M. 
Herriot and his followers until the following Saturday 
to accept his program of reform. Thereupon he intended 
to lay his measures before the Cabinet and then before 
the Parliament. If the constitutional reforms were re- 
fused, the Premier would resign. If they were approved, 
the Parliament would immediately be requested to sum- 
mon a National Assembly in order to incorporate the 
changes into the Constitution. 


Catalonia Loses Autonomy.—After the return from 
Barcelona of Minister of Marine Rocha on October 29, 
Premier Lerroux announced the drastic measures that 
would be taken by the Madrid Government with reference 
to Catalonia. First of all, the Catalan autonomy statute, 
which had been passed only three years ago by the Cortes, 
was to be revised. The police force maintained by the 
local authority would be suppressed. Catalonia’s power 
of taxation would be withdrawn, and the responsibility 
for the administration of justice, hitherto belonging to 
the regional authority, was to be resumed by the Federal 
Government at Madrid. Thus the three most cherished 
powers of the Generalitat, which only a year or two ago 
had almost precipitated a civil war because they were the 
bases of Catalonia’s autonomy, were revoked. All the 
officials of the rebellious Esquerra party, it was announced, 
were held prisoners, and the party itself was dissolved. 
On October 29, however, the Premier confirmed the re- 
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port that Indalecio Prieto, Socialist Deputy and former 
Cabinet Minister, had escaped to France. Sr. Prieto had 
been accused of being the principal accomplice of Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero, who led the recent revolution. 
Luis Companys, the former head of the Catalan Govern- 
ment, was imprisoned in Barcelona together with former 
Premier Manuel Azajia. Their trial before the Tribunal 
of Constitutional Guarantees was expected soon. The 
meeting of the Cortes was postponed until the first week 
in November. 


End of Naval Talks.—The bilateral conversations in 
London between representatives of Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States, relative to the future naval con- 
ference of 1935, ended, like the World Economic and the 
Disarmament conferences, in nothing but a deadlock. 
However disinclined the authorities of the British Navy 
and Foreign Office may have been to agree with the inde- 
cisive policy toward the Japanese demands adopted by 
Premier MacDonald and other members of the British 
Cabinet, they could not prevail; and at the close the 
Japanese were left in the strong position of having the 
American delegation hesitant of leaving London for fear 
of greater conciliation between Japan and Great Britain 
by informal talks after the conference was over. The 
British conciliatory policy was helped by the unexpected 
attitude toward Japan of Australia, which was anxious to 
retain Japanese good will for the sake of the market in 
Japan for Australian wool and other products. 


Naval Issues.—To the embarrassment of all concerned, 
two issues really crossed in the London naval talks: ships 
and oil. The Japanese demanded a limited and equal num- 
ber of offensive vessels, in which they included cruisers 
manned by guns in excess of 6.1 inches caliber. Also a 
total tonnage to be fixed for defensive equipment, which 
would include small cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
(considered offensive by Great Britain) : the total tonnage 
to be distributed ad libitum. They softened this demand 
by stating that they would not build up to equality. 
Americans pointed out that were the present 5-5-3 ratio 
agreement abolished and a naval race to ensue, the ratio 
would persist in fact, since Japan could not build up to 
American limits of production. Great Britain was genu- 
inely concerned about the proposed Japanese State oil 
monopoly in Manchukuo, as a menace to the Nine-Power 
treaty for China and the trade policy of the Open Door; 
as well as Japanese plans for storing foreign oil in Japan, 
for possible naval use. Outlooks were anything but bright 
on November 1. 


Belgian Unity Stressed.—Because of the polemics 
among the Belgian Cabinet officers over the system of 
national defense as urged by the Government to avoid 
any future war, King Leopold on October 28 addressed 
several thousand veterans calling for unity and confidence 
for the nation’s future. Criticizing the State Ministers 
and the newspapers for their attitude in fomenting 
troubles, the King declared that Parliament had already 
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voted a program for the reinforcement of Belgium’s mili- 
tary organization which “had been, is being, and will be 
integrally carried out.” The current fear of economic 
outlook was somewhat dispelled when the Finance Minis- 
ter announced that the Government had succeeded in bal- 
ancing its budget with a small margin of security. This 
statement allayed the anxiety of the imminent collapse 
of the belga. Drastic economies struck a hard blow to 
the sums allotted for educational and unemployment relief. 
A drive was started to replace foreign labor with native 
Belgians. 


Gandhi Resigns as President.—Before a gathering of 
about 80,000, Mahatma Gandhi delivered his farewell 
address as President of the All-India National Congress. 
Though the Congress party has split into many political 
factions, some of which have become antagonistic to 
Gandhi’s policies, his influence was such that all his rec- 
ommendations and resolutions were adopted. He had his 
way against Pandit Malaviya in the support to be given 
to the “communal awards,” and he won on the issue 
against the Socialist group for a continuation of the 
‘non-violent non-cooperation” program. The Socialist 
partisans, mostly young people, have considerably in- 
creased in number and influence since the 1931 meeting. 
Mr. Gandhi declared that he would henceforth devote 
his energies to the new movement called the All-India 
Village Industries Association. 


Siam’s Rumors.—On October 27, King Prajadhipok 
intimated his desire to abdicate his throne at Bangkok 
because of the internal disputes with the State Council 
and Assembly relative to royal prerogatives. An official 
communiqué was issued from the King’s rest house in 
England outlining the reason for his decision. The official 
statement declared that the King resented the Govern- 
ment’s action to deprive him of the power of life and 
death over his subjects. The dispute arose when the Con- 
stitutional Government of Siam presented through its 
Minister to the legislature an amendment to the code of 
criminal law. It was indicated in official circles of Singa- 
pore that negotiations were going on between the Siamese 
Government and its Monarch with the view of persuading 
the King to reconsider his decision and to work out a 
compromise. It was also reported that the King was 
weary of the internal dissensions and disputes and would 
not compromise in any way with the present Government. 


Labor Front Fetes:—The German Labor Front, which 
absorbed labor unions and employers’ associations, cele- 
brated throughout Germany the ordinance of Chancelor 
Hitler by which it was made the arbiter in all labor dis- 
putes. The German legation in Warsaw and the Polish 
legation in Berlin were raised to the rank of embassies. 
Informed observers felt that this move was designed to 
draw Poland closer to Germany and away from France. 
Prince Hubertus of Prussia, third son of the former 
Crown Prince, joined the German Army, the first mem- 
ber of the Hohenzollern family to bear arms for the 
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Third Reich. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Eco- 
nomics and President of the Reichsbank, again declared 
that Germany is unable to pay her debts. The mobiliza- 
tion of industries in order produce ersatz or domestic 
substitutes for the vital raw materials which Germany is 
unable to: import, was intensified. 


Zionists Unified—An agreement was signed by the 
officials of the World Zionist Executive and the Zionist 
Revisionist World Union whereby members of both or- 
ganizations were pledged to restrict their differences to 
“ political and ideological discussions,” and to refrain 
from warfare, terror, violence, and libel, slander, insult, 
in Palestine and the diaspora. Each group undertook to 
impose penalties on members violating the peace. Courts 
of adjudication for disputes were to be set up immediately 
in Palestine and Poland, and similar tribunals were advo- 
cated, when necessary, in other countries. 


Schacht Slashes Radical Theories.— Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Minister of Economics, assailed radical eco- 
nomical doctrines held by many members of the National 
Socialist party. His speech was regarded as a warning 
to radical Nazi elements to cease tinkering with the Ger- 
man economical system. Dr. Hans Lammers, Secretary 
of State in the Reich Chancelery, declared that there is 
no need of a Constitution, that Der Fuehrer is absolute, 
that he owes the Reichstag no accounting of his steward- 
ship, that there is no authority in the Reich competent 
to remove him from office, and that he holds the leadership 
for the rest of his life. 


“Protocols of Zion”.—The famous “ Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion,” or famous subversive resolutions 
alleged to have been agreed to by Jewish internationalists, 
concerning which Henry Ford was once involved in con- 
troversy, were made the subject of an intensive examina- 
tion in Berne at the end of October. Occasion was the 
use of the same by Nazi authorities in Germany. Emigrant 
Russian and Swiss experts identified the “ Protocols ” 
as forgeries, derived through Tsarist and various sup- 
plementary sources, from a famed essay written in 1864 
by Maurice Joly, French author, called “ A Dialogue in 
Hades Between Machiavelli and Montesquieu,” asserting 
that no fewer than 170 passages were exact copies. 





Recent trials have brought the criminal lawyer 
into prominence. Next week, Lawrence Lucey 
will write interestingly of “The Criminal Lawyer 
and His Trade.” 

How Catholics of a great State are endeavoring 
to secure aid will be told by D. C. Lawless in 
“Ohio Catholics Fight for Their Schools.” 

K. E. Job, an Indian writer, in “The Church 
in Gandhi's India,” will answer a question often 
asked. 

“Tips for Tippers,” by Floyd Anderson, will 
be a practical and factual discussion of a real 
social problem. 




















